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CHRONICLE. Business proper of the ordinary sort began on 


The End and N Thursday a majority composed of 
the Begianing. O the most and uncer- 
tain elements practically, though not technically, put 
an end to the Government of Lord Sauissury. That 
Government has, no doubt, not done all things. that 
it should have done; it has done some things that it 
should not, and more that it need not have done. But 
it has for six years governed England at home on the 
whole much better than most Governments; it has 
maintained the credit, the honour, and the interests 
of the country abroad, with hardly surpassed judg- 
ment and success; and it has held, if not “in luve 
“and lee,” at any rate in increasing and latterly 
almost complete peace, quiet, and prosperity, by the 
means of firm, but just and moderate rule, that 
part of the kingdom which is the most difficult 
to govern, by fair means or by foul, of any in Europe. 
It has committed no positive blunder; it has in- 
curred no serious disaster whatever. And it is suc- 
ceeded by a Government, the probable proceedings of 
which, at a modest estimate, three out of every four 
Scotchmen, Englishmen, and even Irishmen, who are 
in any way competent to form an opinion, regard with 
the profoundest distrust and alarm. ‘ Meanwhile, per- 
haps, the best text for Gladstonians to reflect on is the 
somewhat famous and, for them, ominously double- 
edged conclusion of an epitaph in Hartington church- 
His debts are paid; his grave ; 
Prepare to follow h he. 


On Friday week Mr. PEeEt’s election as 
a x og Speaker was confirmed in the House of 
Lords, and a vast deal of hard and rather disorderly 
swearing was gone through, more than half the House 
of Commons taking their seats, and the egregious Mr. 
Ketrk HARDIE appearing, as he had the day 
before, in the character of chief mountebank. 
The objection of legislators to sitting on Saturday 
proved to be constant, for, though the House sat speci- 
ally for the purpose of swearing in, not quite seventy 
members cared to avail themselves of the opportunity 
of getting a troublesome and necessary business over 
in comparative quiet. 


Monday, when, after a few more members had been 
sworn, & QUEEN’s Speech of the most strictly colourless 
kind was laid before both Houses. No adverse motion 
was attempted in the House of Lords, Lord KIMBERLEY 
being put forward to make, and Lord HERSCHELL later 
to cover, the inglorious movement which the members 
of their party in the Lower House had prescribed to 
the few and insignificant peers who follow Mr. GLap- 
STONE through a perpetual Coventry. It was, of course, 
impossible to make them fight if they would not ; 
one noble Lord can hardly behave to another noble 
Lord as GaRIBAaLDI's English officers are said to have 
behaved to GaRIBALDI'’s Italian troops; but they were 
not left to do their skulking quite unpunished. Not 
to mention other speakers, Lord SaLissury condoled 
with them, and applied precious balms to their heads 
with his usual skill and zest in performing that part of 
the duty of a Christian, while the Duke of DEVONSHIRE 
explained to them that the precedent of 1859, in which 
he won his own political spurs, would not help them 
one little bit, seeing that the procedure on that occa- 
sion was as different as the circumstances. But theré 
was no great amusement in baiting a handful of poor 
persons who would not have dared to offend their 
masters elsewhere by fighting even if they had them- 
selves had the pluck to fight. So the Lords agreed 
to the Address and rose in ample time for even an early 
dimmer, The proceedings in the Commons lasted till 
close upon midnight ; but truth compels the admission 
that they were not so lively as they were long. The 
speeches of the mover and seconder of the Address, 
Mr. DunsaR Barton and Mr. Cross, were well enough ; 
Mr. Asquiru did his no-confidence motion with quite 
sufficient smartness, and showed a most praiseworthy 


acquaintance with the golden rule, ‘“‘ When you have no. 


“ case and do not care simply to abuse, say not 


“at all in as many and as good words as you can. 
Moreover, it must be admitted that there was more. 


truth in his gibes at the Tory attempts at popes legis- 
lation than there should have been. Mr. 

who followed Mr. Burt, the inoffensive seconder of the 
amendment—made, as he was bound to make, the best 
speech of the evening; Mr. Justin McCarry , was 
amiably null; Mr. Jesse CoLLines laid stoutly about 
him; Mr, Repmonp, kindly promising Mr. AsquitH his 
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vote, manifested a tendency in the “ wanting-to-know ” 
direction which put to shame even those earlier exploits 
of Mr. AsquiTH’s own ill-regulated desires—desires now 
so peacefully lulled by hopes unnecessary to mention ; 
and Lord Wo.tmer, doubtless to the horror of the 
Scottish Leader (Advt.), wound up the evening with 
spirit. But, on the whole, the cannonading on both 
sides suggested the touchhole rather than the muzzle. 
No doubt, it is not easy to fight a one-sided battle. 
But a grumbler might have been tempted to say at 
the close of the first “journey,” “ Why meet Parlia- 
“ ment at all if it was merely to fire off blank cartridge 
“ like this ?” 


On Tuesday the House of Lords had but a few 
minutes’ sitting. In the House of Commons some 
more swearing was done, and, the debate being re- 
sumed, much more reality was infused into it by a 
duel between Mr. GLapsToNE and Mr. Batrour. The 
former spoke, it is hardly necessary to say, in “ splendid 
“ form,” with “ thrilling and penetrating tones,” &c. 
(It must be, as we may have observed before, a 
subject of regret for Gladstonian printers that the 
elder Mr. WaLTer’s “logotype,” which would have 
enabled clichés of this kind to be set up whole, has 
gone out of use.) In other words, he affected to con- 
sider the whole thing a foregone conclusion, assured 
Mr. Batrour (which was hardly necessary) that the 
Opposition were not going to listen to any argument, 
threatened (himself describing threats as vain breath) 
the House of Lords, the Irish landlords and others; 
promised Mr. McCartuy and Mr. Repmonp that if 
they would give him their sweet voices they should 
see what they should see; endeavoured to propitiate 
Mr. SamveL Evans and Mr. Lioyp GrorGe by fre- 
quent references to the four “ divisions” (‘division ” 
is certainly apt in Mr. GuLapsTone’s mouth) of the 
country, and without even waiting till Mr. BaLrour 
had finished answering him, went off to the last 
country-seat lent him, a proceeding which, in a Tory 
leader, would have drawn down from Gladstonians 
torrents of indignation at the disrespect shown to the 
House of Commons. It was a pity that he did not wait, 
for Mr. BaLFour might have done him some good. The 
First Lorp assured the House that he did not consider 
the present Government in need of apology, smashed 
Mr. GLADSTONE’s misrepresentations of the recent and 
present state of Irish history once more, put some nasty 
questions as to how order is going to be kept in Ire- 
land, and what is to become of the honest tenants who 
have been put in if the dishonest ones are put back, and 
ended with a “much good may it doyou!” Then the 
debate relapsed. Mr. GLapsTone had cried “mum!” 
and his chief henchmen obeyed the signal. Mr. 
O'Connor talked about Tories and beer, to which cry 
we will listen when Mr. O’Connor brings forward one- 
hundredth part of the evidence which exists about 
Gladstonians and bread; Mr. T. W. RusseLt showed 
the uses of adversity by very sensibly admitting that 
the temperance matter was mere child’s play compared 
to the state of things with which Ireland is threatened ; 
Mr. Naoroji made hay while yet the sun of Finsbury 
doth shine ; Colonel SaunDERSON was as amusing as 
ever; and Mr. Timorny Heaty was terribly angry 
because the Government in its last days is taking care 
of a Dowb which is not his Dowb. And with reason, 
for not only are the wrong persons getting things, but 
there will be fewer things to give away to the right 
ones—a horrid thought. Then the House adjourned over 
Wednesday. Gladstonians, as was to be expected, have 
since made much fuss over the notice taken of Mr. 
GLADSTONE’s singular disappearance, denouncing it as 
ungenerous and the like. Thisis rather absurd. Either 
Mr. GLADsTONE is physically competent to undertake 
the government of this country or he is not. If he is, 
his conduct on Tuesday was, to say the least, peculiar ; 


if he is not, he has obtained his majority on false 
pretences. It will hardly be contended that even the 
dubiously wise persons who “went solid for him” 
would have gone solid for Sir WiLLIaM Hancourt or 
Mr. Morey or Mr, LaBoucHERE. 

There was no lack of liveliness in the debate when it 
reopened on Thursday after a rather busy and curiously 
futile question time. The Gladstonians had used and 
had unwisely paraded their use of a little stratagem to. 
prevent Mr. CHAMBERLAIN from speaking first ; they failed, 
and he dealt with them after that fashion of uncompro- 
mising faithfulness which he is wont to show whem 
people meddle with Mr. JosepH CHAMBERLAIN. He began 
by a neat description of Mr. HEALy as always at hand 
when a discourteous act was to be performed to any 
man “or any woman,” and he kept it up in the same 
style during the whole of the most purely fighting 
speech that the debate produced. But the Glad- 
stonians in the Commons, like their Helots in the 
Lords, absolutely declined even to be kicked into 
fighting. They preferred the tactics which Colonel 
QuaGe’s intended victim did not prefer, and took it 
lying down. One or two independent members of the 
party broke from this ignoble mot d’ordre; but the 
rest of the evening was left to the Ministerialists, 
Sir Henry James and Mr. CuapLin being the chief 
speakers, the latter much mobbed by the baser sort of 
the Opposition. The division when it came was the 
largest on record, and the result, 350 for Mr. AsquiTH’s 
amendment to 310 against it, exactly corresponded to 
Mr. GLADSTONE’s expected majority. When the shout- 
ing was over Mr. BALFouR moved an adjournment to 
next Thursday, and the House dispersed. 


Heme Politics, 0 Monday the Greenock seat was formally 
adjudged to Sir Tuomas SUTHERLAND. Con- 
trariwise, The Man-not-in-Black increased his little 
majority over Captain Penton from three votes to five 
on recount, though there are questions yet to be de- 
cided. Perhaps this is as well, or Men-Who-are-Black 
might have suspected foul play. The Liberation 
Society met on Tuesday, and was, of course, exceedingly 
busy and happy. Mr. indeed, may be said 
metaphorically to have been “ gleaming in purple and 
“ gold”; and Mr. PERK was there, and Mr. Snape, and 
Mr. Coss, and Mr. ByLEs, flagrant from the scourge of 
“Inner Temple,” and at the Holborn Restaurant they 
breakfasted and listened to a speech from Mr. EL.Is. 
The Home Rule Union followed on Wednesday, and 
Mr. Buake (who seems to be the chief speaker of the 
party which has just adopted him) attempted a sneer 
about having heard nothing of Irish outrages for the 
last six months. Nothing has been heard, because 
there have been none—a deficiency which is pretty 
sure to be made up by Mr. Biake’s friends when they 
have their way, and when Mr. Ba.rour is out of it. 


F and News came on Friday week of divers 

Affairs. British annexations in the Pacific (“ Let 

us be merry before we go”; there will not be much 
annexation in Mr. GLapsTone’s time), together with 
more details of the proposed mission of Lord Roserts 
to Jellalabad, and an interesting contradiction, since 
complicated by further contradictions, by Sir C. Euan- 
SmirH of the conduct attributed to him at Fez by 
smart correspondents. The continued fall in silver, 
the continued evil news from Afghanistan, and the pro- 
jected mission of Lord Roserts formed the Indian 
news of Monday; and there was much about the 
French-Belgian dispute on the Oubangi. Very 
little foreign news came on Tuesday.——But Wed- 
nesday brought more rumours of ill from Afghani- 
stan and the Pamirs. The Republicans had had 
considerable success in the French elections to the 
Councils-General, and in Germany Herr HERRFURTH, 
the Minister of the Interior, had resigned.——-There 
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has been a good deal of fighting in Morocco, not 
to the advantage of the SuLTan’s troops; and in 
Dahomey the French have been cannonading the coast 
towns and districts. But you cannot win a country 
by cannonading its coast, and though it is not a very 
far cry to Abomey, such land expeditions as Colonel 
Dopps has tried do not seem to have as yet met with 
much success. Yesterday morning the occupation 
by France of the Gloriosa Islands, near , Was 
announced. This was not unexpected and is not of very 

t importance, but the rumoured intention to claim 
St. Paul and Amsterdam is much more serious. Fresh 
rumours of collision between Russians and Afghans 
also arrived. 


The British Members of the British Association have, 

Association. no (loubt, had an excellent time at Edin- 
burgh ; but the actual proceedings of the Association 
were not of much general interest, the chief exception 
being Mr. Tozopore BeEnt’s paper on the antiquities 
and curiosities of Mashonaland. However, Lord KELVIN 
expressed himself as more than satisfied with the 
purely scientific results of the meeting, and these, no 
doubt, are the most important. 


The Law Yesterday week the text of the Report and 
Courts. Resolutions of the Council of Judges was 
published. NEILL was in Court again on Monday, 
and later the Lonaman habeas 8 case was de- 
cided against the parents———On Tuesday the House 
of Lords agreed with the Court of Appeal, and 
disagreed with Mr. Justice STIRLING, in sanctioning 
the sale of Savernake to Lord IveacH. We have 
already discussed this many-sided case so fully that 
there is no need to say much more about it. Lord 
IveaGH will get an almost unique estate, the tribes of 
Israel will get their money with a considerable consi- 
deration for their charity and enterprise in lending it, 
Lord AILEssuryY will lose a possession which he did not 
appreciate, aud obtain an income which he will doubt- 
less administer at his discretion, the tenants and 
neighbours will gain an excellent landlord and neigh- 
bour, and the worthier members of the Bruce family 
will, by no fault of their own, and in spite of the inten- 
tions of their. fathers, lose their right to the ancestral 
property an their chance of restoring the ancestral 
name. It is excessively hard on them. And it is not 
surprising that they should have tried a “nice sharp 
“ quillet of the law” (which has not yet been decided) 
as a last resort for staying the sale. Many cases of 
more importance than general interest were decided on 
Wednesday, on which day in the police-courts Mr. 
HavdeEN Corser dismissed, but on special not general 
grounds, a novel and apparently eccentric summons by 
the Islington Board of Guardians against a person for 
“neglecting to maintain himself.” This is a rather 
unexpected acidition to the whole duty of poor modern 
man. How about a summons for neglect to attend to 
one’s proper (evelopment in the Ibsenite sense ? 


Yachting, On the last day of the Squadron Regatta at 
Cowes, the Meteor had another disappoint- 
ment, coming in first in a big handicap of all rigs, but 
losing the prize by time allowance to Lord DunRavEN’s 
L’Espérance. She was luckier in the Southampton 
Regatta this day week, when, sailing another match 
with the Jverna, she beat her by seven minutes after 
an unusually good sail; the usual Queen Mab winning 
the forty prize. Mr. Jameson’s yacht had her due 
revenge on Tuesday in the Royal Victoria Regatta at 
Ryde, but nothing was able to touch Queen Mab in 
the lower class. The second day of this regatta was 
spoilt by an almost total absence of wind ; and in un- 
completed matches the Thalia and the Maid Marian 
drifted rather than sailed home first in their respective 
classes. In somewhat similar weather the Queen Mab | 


_ was again successful on Thursday, 


Cricket, At Canterbury this day week Notts beat 

Kent, though by no means so hollow as 
might have been thought likely from recent play; 
Gloucestershire, playing an exceedingly uphill game 
against Sussex, drew, owing to an admirable innings of 
99—achieved after much ill luck this season—by W. G. 
GRACE, and to the stout defence of Messrs. Rice and 
Ferris ; Yorkshire beat Essex after a good and level 
match ; and the strong Harrow team, which has been 
wandering in the North, drew with an equally strong 
Manchester eleven.——The rain of the early part of 
the week interfered very much with all matches. The 
most remarkable effect was on Tuesday, when the 
match between Lancashire and Somerset, which had 
been perforce adjourned, was begun and finished in the 
day. Mr. Pavaiket, in both innings, and Mr. HEwetr 
in the first, made good stands against the dangerous 
bowling of Briccs and MOoLp on a treacherous wicket, 
but their companions could do little, and Lancashire 
won by eight wickets——-Next day Notts beat Mid- 
dlesex, and Yorkshire Sussex, the best eleven in each 
case no doubt winning, but having, as in the case of 
Lancashire, the best of the luck as well as of the play. 


The racing of the week has been fairly 

staieee plentiful but very unimportant; Mr. 
Hovtpsworte’s Dunure, however, won the valuable 
City of London Breeders’ Foal Stakes at Kempton Park 
on Wednesday well from Broad Corrie and Scarborough. 


An episto battle between Mr. CHam- 
on Monday.——The “remains” of Lord SHERBROOKE 
have been much written about, and at various times 
the late mission to Fez and the highly “ floriated” 
accounts of it have been the subject of correspondence, 
official and other. The much-discussed question of 
Kanaka traffic has also had its share of attention. But 
those who longed to hear suave wisdom from Lord 
GRIMTHORPE on the Lincoln judgment have hitherto 
been disappointed. Cannot “CLIFFORD spare his friends 
an oath”? 

It was announced yesterday week that the 
Miscellaneous. ithorp Library had been bought by Mrs. 
RyLanps, and was to go to Manchester. Certainly 
there are few provincial cities which have deserved 
better of literature ; but it is rather a pity that London, 
Oxford, or Cambridge was not preferred to it. For it 
is desirable that rare books should be collected as much 
as possible in a few centres, running about being 
always inconvenient, and sometimes impossible, to the 
impecunious race of bookmen. But as we have said, 
better Manchester than most others. Mr. Forrest 
Futon (who in the last promotion of the blest was also 
made Q.C., and thereafter Knight) has been appointed 
to the Common Serjeantcy in Sir W. CHARLEY’s room. 


Sir DanreL Witsoy, who died at Toronto 
¥* Jast Sunday, was a member of a well-known 
and accomplished Scotch family, a nephew of 
CHRISTOPHER NokTH, a man of science of considerable 
eminence, and no mean man of letters, who had dis- 
tinguished himself particularly by his dealings with 
the history and antiquities of Edinburgh.——Sir Joan 
Gorrig, late Chief Justice of Trinidad, had had a 
varied and rather eventful, if not at the last wholly 
fortunate career. General VAN STRAUBENZEE had 
seen service for fully half a century, and his name is 
familiar in the history of Indian, Crimean, and Chinese 
warfare, 


MR. GLADSTONE EXPLAINS. 


ib the political, as in many other games, it is gene- 
rally a sound rule for the ns in doubt about. 
his tactics to make the move that his adversary most 
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dislikes, and for the reason that he most dislikes it. The 
course taken by Ministers in meeting Parliament in- 
stead of resigning immediately after the elections 
might, no doubt, have been theoretically justified in 
any case as an application of this rule ; but it certainly 
took more than one night of debate on the Address to 
demonstrate its practical wisdom. This was not 
wholly owing to circumstances under the control of 
the Government, and was due in part to inevitable con- 
ditions of procedure. * To put up two promising but 
necessarily inexperienced members of the House of 
Commons to make speeches which had to preserve 
their externally formal character, while requiring on 
this occasion to be unusually futl of matter and signifi- 
cance as to their contents, is not in itself a convenient 
way of opening a party fight; but the difficulties of 
Mr. DunsarR Barton and Mr. Cross were not a little 


~ enhanced by a circumstance for which the Government 


was responsible—namely, the brevity and vacuity of 
the QuEEN’s Speech. As regards this point there was 
more, we must own, than a merely technical force in 
Mr. GuapsTonr’s objection that a Government which 
elects to meet Parliament atall ought not to dosowithout 
submitting to it some fuller and more definite state- 
ment of its policy than Ministers in this instance 
vouchsafed. We fail to see how the perfecily legiti- 
mate assumption that the advisers cf the Crown for 
the time being continue to possess the national con- 
fidence until a vote of the House of Commons demon- 
strates the contrary can be made to consist with the 
tacit admission that those advisers have not deemed 
it necessary or desirable to offer any advice to the 
SoverEIGN. And the adoption of this attitude gave 
an air of weakness to the position of the Government 
which the speech of the CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER 
did not wholly avail to remove. 


We may admit, nevertheless, that the tactics of the 
Government have, on the whole, been justified by 
events. Even the first night repaid itself in bringing 
out the demands of the two Irish factions in such 
distinct and unmistakable terms, and Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
mode of dealing with them the night after would have 
given importance and value to a far less satisfactory 
debate. His whole speech, indeed, in which he said 
both too much and too little to please all sections of 
his followers, has distinctly helped the Unionists. His 
way of treating the curiosity of his friends below the 
gangway is more dignified than that of Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt without being any less discreet. Instead of 
fleeing from his interrogators and going home to dinner, 
he invites them to his own oratorical table, and hand- 
somely entertains them with a banquet of words. 


’ Mr: McCarruy and Mr. RepMonp have been informed 


of Mr. GLapsToNE’s hearty sympathy with their solici- 
tude on behalf of the imprisoned dynamiters and the 
evicted tenants, and that if something can be done 
hereafter for these two deserving classes of persons 
something will be done, and if nothing, nothing ; but that 
further than this, Mr. GLADsToNE wil] not be able to 
answer more particularly until he has been put into 
office. Similarly as to Mr. McCartuy’s inquiries with 
reference to the Home Rule Bill, and his rival’s more 
pointed interrogatories on the same subject. Both 
were informed with admirable gravity that there is to 
be a “ full transference to Ireland of the management 
“* of her local affairs,” and an equally complete reser- 
vation of Imperial supremacy; but Mr. REpMoND’s 
curiosity to know what this last phrase imports was, 
of course, not gratified. Whether the safeguard of 
Imperial supremacy is to be a real and effective power 
of controlling the acts of a Dublin Parliament in a 
Parliament sitting at Westminster (which the Par- 
nellites will not, and the Anti-Parnellites dare not, 
consent to), or whether it is to be the mere fiction 
(which even Sir WiLLIam Harcourt pronounces in- 


adequate) of a Royal veto exercised by the advice of 
Irish Ministers—that is to say, of an Irish majority ; 
that is to say, Archbishop WaLsa—on Irish legislation, 
Mr. GLADsTONE did not say. And though Mr. BaLrour, 
in his searching analysis of the situation, drew atten- 
tion to Mr. GLapstonr’s silence, it is not likely that 
either Mr. REDMOND or any other member of either 
section of the Nationalists will trouble himself much 
about it at present. As we anticipated the other day, 
the Irish party have not deemed it necessary to exact 
any express pledges from Mr. GLADSTONE. They are 
sufficiently conscious of the permanence and complete- 
ness of their control over him to perceive that there 
is no need for any such precautions. Their announce- 
ment of the claim which he will hereafter be expected 
to satisfy was merely in the nature of “ notice.” The 
unhappy old statesman, doomed to spend the last years 
of a long public life in this ignoble servitude, has simply 
received warning in the face of Parliament and the 
country that these are the terms to which he will have 
to conform under penalty of immediate expulsion from 
office if he should dare to set up any pretensions to a 
will of his own. 

Perhaps the most impressive part of Mr. BaLFrour’s 
brilliant and powerful reply—a speech well worthy of 
the occasion—was his description of the personal indig- 
nities and public dangers which are involvedin Mr. GLaD- 
STONE'S subjection to his Irish masters. But as a piece of 
debating fence there was nothing better in his speech 
than his exposure of the argumentative ineptitudes of 
those sudden sticklers for constitutional etiquette whoare 
now protesting against the Gladstonian majority being 
referred to the Irish vote. Mr. GLapsToNE knows 
nothing, it seems, of an Irish vote—since he has taken 
to buying instead of combating it ; and thinks that 
the preponderance of votes from Ireland is “a reason 
“ why you should approach the question of Home Rule 
“with favourable predispositions.” Yes; but it is a 
reason which derives its weight, so far as Mr. GLAD- 


| STONE is concerned, from precisely the same motive 


which induced him to approach the question of sur- 
rendering the Transvaal with “ favourable predisposi- 
“tions” when he found that the Boers had shot 
straighter than our own people at Majuba Hill. In other 
words, Mr. GLADSTONE did not take this view of a pre- 
ponderance of opinion from Ireland as long as he 
entertained the hope of overbearing it by brute votes 
of his own; and, as Mr. BaLrour pointed out, again 
quoting an ever-memorable passage, his constitu- 
tionalism was not too high and dry to recognize an 
Irish vote when in 1885 he entreated the constituen- 
cies not to leave the Liberal party dependent upon it 
at a time when’ they might “be called upon to 
“deal with the great constitutional question of the 
i semnent of Ireland.” But we are left to the 
hominem argument furnished to us by Mr. GLap- 
STONE'S audacious inconsistency in this matter. The 
whole reasoning of those who object to our protest 
against the attempt to carry Home Rule by Irish votes. 
alone is founded upon a transparent fallacy—the fallacy, 
namely, that the Home Rule question is an exclu- 
sively Irish affair. It involves the claim of the smaller 
of two communities—if not of the smaller part of one 
community—to dispose of the peace, the strength, and 
the security of the larger; and to pretend that the 
larger is not entitled to count heads separately on a 
question of that kind is simply pedantry run mad. 
Because we have no right to discriminate between the 
votes of.the various constituent countries of the United 
Kingdom on a question in which all are acting, and 
desiring to act, together as one nation, it is absurd 
to argue that no such discrimination is legitimate 
when the very question in issue is whether they shall 
remain one nation any longer. 
On the main matter of Mr. BaLrour’s reply it is 
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not necessary to dwell. It simply took note of and 
drove home Mr. GLapsTONE’s admissions, and nothing 
better could have been done. The electors, from the 
most down to the least intelligent among them, have 
no excuse now for not knowing what they have to 
expect. If they want domestic legislation of any 
other than the Irish variety they will get none. Mr. 
GLaDsTONE has gone through the form of promising 
any amount of English law-making, in addition to the 
Irish measure ; but the Irish will take care that their 
measure comes first, and events and its own character 
will take care that its other competitors are “‘ nowhere.” 
That is the outlook before us; the renewal of weary 
Parliamentary strife in England, the reappearance of 
disorder and lawlessness in Ireland, the revival of troubles 
abroad. How do the GrorGe Danprns of the consti- 
tuencies that have gone over to Gladstonianism like 
the prospect ? 


A GOOD CHARITABLE GIFT. 


Ms INION,” “Jingo,” “Brute” are among the 

names with which, we fear, Mr. Justice 
KEKEWICH is likely to be greeted. He considers that 
to be able to hit the dear gallant oppressed fellow- 
creatures against whom Mr. GLADSTONE levied war till 
he was beaten is a good thing, and that whoever 
teaches us to shoot “‘ moving objects” which are shoot- 
ing at us does good service to the nation. Now our 
so-called enemies are very “ moving objects” to many 
persons who keep their hatred for their fellow citizens, 
and, therefore, Mr. Justice KEKEwIcH is likely to be 
unpopular among these kind souls. The question 
arose thus:—Mr. STEPHENS was a pianoforte tuner, 
but music had no charm to soothe his savage breast. 
Before he died he saw our ill-led or unled little 
mixed multitude of divers arms well beaten at Majuba. 
They were beaten, partly because they could not 
shoot, but more because they were placed as “ moving 
“ objects” where they could not see the Boers, and 
where the Boers could see them. To the last they 
were ready and eager to try cold steel, but through 
the singular and fatal blindness of their commander 
they had no chance, and HELMSLEy and Boy zg, British 
privates, charged alone and fell. The ferocious Mr. 
STEPHENS, disliking this state of public business, left 
money to the National Rifle Association, to be ex- 
pended in teaching men to shoot at “ moving objects ” 
of a hostile nature ; “so as to prevent as far as possible 
“a catastrophe similar to that of Majuba Hill.” 


To ourselves, of course, Mr. STEPHENS’s conduct seems 
highly worthy of a good Englishman, nay, we hold 
that to shoot our foes is a more charitable act than 
anything that can be done with pianos, the very 
scourge of humanity. However, an action was brought 
to decide whether the bequest was valid. On the side 
of its non-validity, it was argued, for the next of kin, 
that the bequest was not ‘a good charitable gift for a 
** general or universal public purpose.” It is, perhaps, 
more universally charitable to let Boers and others shoot 
at us without shooting back. But we understand that 
the very Boers do not take this view. Majuba was 
mere rabbit-shooting, so they said, not war; and they 
had come out to shoot warriors, not rabbits. They 
were disappointed by our failure to keep up our end. 
The feelings of the member of the Cambridge 
Eleven who proclaimed his hope that Oxford would 
“make something of a fight of it” reigned in the 
chivalrous hearts of the African Dutch. We have 
nothing to say against them ; they took their side, and 
showed co 
that they would have regarded better shooting on the 
English side as an universal or public benefit. Mr. 
Justice KEKEWwICH; though he did not adduce these 


e and accuracy of aim. We contend. 


arguments, regarded Mr. STEPHENS’s object as “an 
“ excellent object.” “ Why,” he asked, “ was it not a 
“charity?” The Statute of E.izapern regarded a 
charity as “a gift for general public use,” not, we 


‘ presume, for the use of her Majesty Queen ELIZzABETH’S 


enemies. That lady had her faults; among them 
cosmopolitanism held no place. She was averse to war, 
like all wise rulers; but she had no idea of yielding to 
Spain as an act of charity. Mr. STEPHENS’s bequest 
was “to the advantage of the United Kingdom ” 
(while it lasts), and of all Englishmen, not only of 
those who were likely to be shot at. These conclu- 
sions appear obvious. If you see a man set on by 
robbers, and hit them on the head, your act is as 
“ charitable” as that of the Good Samaritan, who 
would doubtless have struck in had he arrived in time. 
If you see your soldiers massacred, it is charitable to 
help them; it is not your business to go back, and 
argue as to whether their quarrel is good. They did 
not choose their quarrel. We trust that Mr. Justice 
KEKEWICH’S opinion may encourage patriotic testators, 
for they need encouragement ; and apparently testators 
had better be as explicit as possible. They should not 
leave money merely to be spent in shooting at moving 
objects, but should explain why this art is an art that 
should be cultivated. 


THE FEZ MISSION. 


HAT the account of recent diplonratie conflicts at 
Fez given in Sir C, Evan-Smitu’s “despatches is 
found to differ from the version of the same incidents 
already published in some newspapers will not, we 
think, surprise the judicious readtr. Neither will the 
discrepancies between thém lead him into uncharitable 
thoughts towards the correspondents by whose lively 
narratives he has been amused. It is not only in law 
courts that witnesses of the most honest intentions 
unconsciously colour their narrative according to the 
purpose for which they tell it. The same story 
will look very different when it is told by a corre- 
spondent with a turn for the picturesque, animated 
by the desire to produce a readable column, and by an 
official gentleman who knows that his report must 
meet the approval of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and be fit for publication in Blue-books. In 
this case a careful sifting of the evidence will probably 
lead to the conviction that the contradictions discover- 
able in the official and the unofficial reports are rather 
in the form and in matters of opinion than in the 
substance and in matters of fact. 


These remarks do not apply to the statements which 


have appeared in some foreign papers to the effect that 
Sir C. Evan-Smira had endeavoured to extort tele- 
graph and other concessions from the Suttan. No 
correspondent had anything to do with these stories, 
which are to be attributed to the settled belief of 
Continental journalists in the unscrupulous perfidy of 
English diplomacy. They are sure that we are very 
capable of making these demands, and so they simply 
state as a fact that we have made them. This is a 
matter of course, and Lord Sauissury did the foreign 
papers great honour when he called Sir C. Euan-Suita’s 
attention to their wild talk. We did not need the 
Minister’s assurance that these “statements” are 
“ completely and utterly untrue.” English Ministers 
are not sent out to en in tripotage of this kind. 
But the denial will uce no effect on the sagacious 
foreign critic, who is no more to be hoodwinked than 
Leontes, King of Sicilia— 
He “ne'er heard yet 

That any of these bolder vices wanted 

Less impudence to gainsay what they did 

Than to perform it first.” 
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He will remain as sure as before that there has been 
a wicked plot to filch an advantage in the greedy and 
perfidious English style. Lord SaLissury’s emphatic 
instructions to the Minister to avoid the use of menace, 
“ which would be doubly dangerous, because, if resisted, 
“it might bring about a serious crisis, and, if suc- 
“ cessful, would place Her MaJesty’s Government in 
“ the position of having undertaken the protection of 
“* Morocco,” express for us exactly the view which an 
English Secretary of State might be expected to take. 
But we shall be very candid if we trust critics abroad 
to treat his words as other than a blind. 


Sir C. Evan-Smitu’s despatches contain what may be 
called the prose of the story with which we are already 
acquainted. Some of the incidents reported in the 
papers are not mentioned, while others are reduced to 
much more modest proportions. The incident of the 
flag and of the tearing up of the treaty will illustrate 
the process of reduction. It seems that Sir C. Evan- 
Smita did not hoist the flag. On the contrary, he pro- 
mised the SuLTan not to do so—but when Rusata’s 
soldiers began to riot in front of the Mission, Sir 
CHaRLEs did threaten to show the flag, and to leave 
the SULTAN responsible for seeing that it was treated 
with proper respect. MuLey Hassan then exerted 
himself to damp down the zeal of the PasHa, and 
made it a matter of personal favour that the flag should 
not be hoisted, on the intelligible ground, no doubt, 
that the sight of it would have an exasperating effect 
on the Senoussi fanatics who are known to have 
influence in Fez. From the official report, then, it 
appears that Sir C. Evan-Smitn’s carriage at this crisis, 
though firm, was not so melodramatically heroic as it 
appeared to the rapid journalistic mind, jumping from 
what it knew had Repganed to what it concluded must 
have happened. As regards the famous tearing up 
incident recorded, not only in narrative but in pictorial 
art, with much circumstantial detail, this also was not 
quite so large as it was painted. Sir C. Evan-Smita 
did not tear up a draft treaty sent by the SuLTan, 
a document which the MunisTER for FoREIGN 
‘* ArralRS had placed in the hands of one of my staff 
“in an improper and irregular manner, in order that 
‘‘ it might reach me indirectly, and entail no responsi- 
“ bility on the Minister himself.” This act appeared 
to Sir C. Euan-Smirn to require emphatic rebuke, and 
so came the tearing up. The Moorish Minister apolo- 
gized, but excused himself on the ground that: he had 
acted by the SuLran’s orders. Still, the difference 
between the two stories seems to us to be very much 


one of degree. 

When one turns to what is a much more important 
matter than the malignant misstatements of foreign or 
the hasty misstatements of native journalists—namely, 
the actual history of the Mission—it becomes clear that 
it has been of a kind to prove that a crisis is approach- 
ing in Morocco, The SuLTan has long ceased to be 
strong enough to exclude foreign trade and traders 
from his dominions. Under the influence of personal 
feelings of his own or of the fear inspired by the more 
fanatical portion of his subjects, MULEY Hassan has 
continued to impose the utmost possible restrictions on 
an intercourse which he cannot wholly prevent. The 
object of the Mission was to e a treaty by which 
all foreigners would benefit. Sir C. Evan-SmITH was in- 
structed toobtainreductions in import and export duties, 
and the removal of merely vexatious restrictions. He 
was also instructed to persuade the SuLTaNn to put a 
stop to the Slave-trade in his dominions. It was an 
inevitable result of our whole policy in Africa that this 
should have been made one of the objects of the 
mission. We have undertaken the suppression of the 


Slave-trade in Central Africa, and we could not pass 


over an opportunity of depriving it of one of its re- 
maining markets, It may very well be the case that 


this part of our proposals prejudiced the SULTAN against 
the rest. The rulers of Morocco can not only neither 
understand, nor sympathize with, our attitude towards 
slavery; but they may not quite unreasonably look 
upon our interference as a barely disguised attempt to 
assume rule in the country. But, even if the slavery 
question had not been touched on at all, it is certain, 
judging by the Stxran’s action throughout, that every 
obstacle would have been put in the way of signing a 
satisfactory treaty. Though the incidents were ap- 
parently less violent than we had been told they were, 
Sir C. Evan-Smiru’s story s in the main with that 
told by the agents of the Central News Agency. The 
Suttan behaved after the fashion of weak Oriental 
rulers when they are asked to do something they do 
not wish to do, but are not strong enough to meet the 
demand by a direct refusal. He made profuse pro- 
mises and then endeavoured to escape complying with 
them by dilatory delays or weakly dishonest manceuvres. 
Whatever may be the proper equivalent for that useful 
Spanish word majiana, which is commonly translated 
to-morrow, but which really means “‘ at some unspecified 
“ future time when I cannot help it,” was freely used. 
Delays were combined with an attempt to bribe the 
English Minister, and with e warnings of dan 

to him personally if he persisted, followed in their turn 
by carefully-arranged riots. When brought to book 
the SuLTAN was profuse in apologies. He punished, 
or pretended to punish, the Ministers who had, doubt- 
less with his consent, endeavoured to terrify the Mission 
by a show of violence. Down to the last he made a 
pretence of negotiating, while, with the helpless 
cunning of the weak Oriental, he was endeavouring to 
steal a march by falsifying clauses in the treaty to 
which he had apparently consented. As the English 
Minister was strictly forbidden to use menace, there 
could be but one end to all this—the withdrawal of the 
Mission, and the suspension, for the time being at 
least, of negotiations. 


It is easy to say that this cannot be the end; but 
it is very difficult to go further and decide what is the 
next step to be taken. If we had to consider our- 
selves only, it would be easy enough to do nothing, 
since we do not wish to employ force. But it is 
notorious that we are not alone. France has been 
disturbed by the Mission, and has been seriously 
maligned if it has not had a share in bringing about a 
failure of the negotiations. And then, it is further very 
doubtful whether MuLey Hassan is, in more than a 
very formal sense, the ruler of Morocco. Two thirds of 
the country is said to be in a state of anarchy, and the 
SutTan’s authority in the remainder is understood to 
be greatly shaken. Whatever merit he may have 
acquired with his more fanatical subjects by allowing 
the Mission to retire without concluding a treaty, and 
by avoiding the appointment of English vice-consuls 
in his cities, must be considerably diminished by the 
fine he imposed on the Governor of Fez and the public 
apology he compelled him to make to the English 
Minister. The SULTAN is not secure against a revolt 
in his capital if the Senoussi and any one of his 
generals combine to upset him. In such a case 
anarchy would be the immediate result, and it would 
become impossible for the European Powers interested 
to stand aside any longer. That may be considered as 
certain ; but what course the Powers could take, and 
how they could arrange their conflicting claims with 
one another—those are questions which the various 
foreign Ministers concerned must find exceedingly 
obscure. It is not sure that, if the SuLTAN had con- 
cluded the treaty, he would have warded off trouble 
for long ; but by not completing it (whether freely or 
through fear does not matter) it is highly probable 
that he has precipitated the long-threatened crisis. 
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THE JUDGES’ REPORT. 


FTER a considerable amount of semi-official and 
official deliberation, by no means more than was 
fitting for matter of such weight, the Council of 
Judges have framed a series of resolutions on the im- 
provement of procedure and expediting of judicial 
business, and have summed up their main points in an 
introductory statement. The report was made public 
last Saturday. We may say at once that the proposed 
amendments appear to be generally in the right direc- 
tion, though on some points it is at least open to doubt 
whether the means indicated by the Judges would be 
found adequate to carry out the intention. For the 
present we leave aside various matters which are by no 
means trifling or merely technical, but which can 
hardly be discussed with profit except among practical 
lawyers: for example, the possible rearrangements and 
economy of labour in the vast mass of administrative 
work done behind the public scene by the Judges of 
the Chancery Division and their staff. Apart from 
such matters, the report deals mainly with the follow- 
ing topics: The circuit system and its relations to 
town business; the regulation of interlocutory pro- 
ceedings in civil actions; the recovery of costs; and 
the establishment of a court of criminal appeal. 
As to circuits, the object proposed is “to arrange 
“ for the constant presence of a sufficient number of 
“judges in London to provide for the continuous 
“ administration of justice, and at the same time for 
“a sufficient attendance of judges in the country to 
“ satisfy all reasonable local requirements.” This is 
to be done by “the grouping on centres of county 
“ civil causes.” In the Resolutions the Council give 
a list of 38 minor assize towns where an average of the 
last four years shows half-a-dozen causes or less to each 
assize. Maidstone stands highest with seven. A con- 
siderable number show only one or two. Such are 
Bedford, Huntingdon, Cambridge, Oxford, Reading, 
Dorchester, Worcester, Lancaster. Mold and Presteign 
have had only one cause apiece in four years, and 
Oakham absolutely none. Having regard to the speed 
and cheapness of travelling nowadays, we agree that 
there can be no adequate reason for keeping up separate 
civil assizes at all these places. Take Oxford for ex- 
ample, a county town lying on the very border-line of 
its county. Probably a large proportion of Oxfordshire 
suitors and witnesses would find it positively more 
convenient to go to Birmingham. In like manner 
much of the Surrey business can be dealt with as 
well in London as at Guildford, if not better. Again 
the civil business of Lancaster is already to all prac- 
tical intents absorbed by Manchester and Liverpool. 
On these principles the Council have worked out a 
scheme of circuits of which every one would last 
about a month, and occupy from four to seven 
judges at a time. Six judges would go on a winter 
circuit, both civil and criminal, to the principal centres, 
from the second week in January to the middle of 
February. Immediately after this a criminal circuit 
would be held for the minor centres, with civil busi- 
ness also at Norwich, Lincoln, and Bodmin, which 
are excepted from the grouping system by reason of 
their geographical isolation. This would occupy six 
other judges till March 25, and one other, on a short 
Northern circuit, till February 27. In May three 
judges would be told off for Manchester, Liverpool, and 
the criminal business of Leeds. It is an unenviable 
distinction for Leeds to be expected to produce criminal 
trials in an abnormally large ratio, but no doubt the 
judges have had unmistakable statistics before them. 
In June and the first week of July there would be a 
summer circuit of six judges answering to the winter 
circuit first mentioned; in July and August another 
criminal circuit for the minor assize towns; and 


through the Michaelmas sittings (October 24 to! 


December 21) a series of general circuits for which a 
time-table is carefully laid out in such wise that not 
more than six judges would be away at any one 
time. These changes would operate, we think, wholly 
to the ease and convenience of suitors. As regards 
the profession their natural effect would be to 
strengthen the local Bar at the principal centres, and 
perhaps to form a local Bar at some places, such as 
Durham, Winchester, and Exeter, where it can hardly 
be said that there is one at present. At the same time 
the unity of professional habits and tradition which 
has been produced by the circuit system would not be 
in danger. It appears to be the opinion of the Judges 
that in order to preserve this it is worth while to take 
a good deal of trouble in arranging the sittings, and to 
renounce a few plausible economies of time and ex- 
pense. In that opinion we wholly concur. Local 
solicitors and tradesmen at the smaller assize towns 
would naturally dislike any change whatever; but they 
cannot claim any vested rights in the accidental 
benefits they have so long enjoyed. 


In the matter of civil procedure the Judicature 
Acts, while introducing many real improvements, have 
also led to abuses that call for remedy. Broadly 
speaking, the elaborate procedure and inquisitorial 
powers of the old Court of Chancery have been made 
largely applicable to every kind of litigation. When 
exercised by trained hands and on appropriate matter, 
they formed and still form perhaps the most nearly 
perfect instrument of civil justice that the world 
has ever seen. But when they are indiscriminately 
used in such common and plain matters of dispute as 
the majority of civil actions are founded on, they are 
easily turned, with or without actual wrongful pur- 
pose, into an instrument of delay, vexation, and multi- 
plication of proceedings which do not advance sub- 
stantial justice, and beara crop of costs none the less 
substantial for being useless. It has already been 
more than once proposed, for the remedy of these evils, 
that the Court should have much greater powers of 
control over both pleadings and interlocutory proceed- 
ings of all kinds. The Council of Judges now repeats, 
in effect, the recommendation made in 1881 by a very 
strong Committee, but not acted upon save in an 
illusory fashion. What is proposed is that at an early 
stage in every action it must be referred to a Master to 
give general directions as to the conduct of the action, 
including the question whether there should be any 
pleadings or not. The present “Statement of Claim” 
is really the old Chancery “ Bill of Complaint” in a 
simplified form, and in the common run of actions 
for goods sold and the like it is of no use whatever 
either to the parties or to the Court. Interroga- 
tories and inspection of documents have been noto- 
riously used to excess; the resolutions of the Judges 
propose to allow them not as of right, but only 
when they are shown to be really necessary. We 
cannot absolutely approve the proposed dealing with 
interlocutory appeals in the Queen’s Bench Divi- 
sion ; namely, that they should go toa specially ap- 
pointed Divisional Court of three judges as a final 
tribunal. This would indeed be better than the present 
inordinate facilities for repeated and protracted appeals. 
But we should have liked the judges to go further in 
the direction of the bold but practical suggestions 
lately put forward by Mr. Tuomas Snow in the Law 
Quarterly Review. A Divisional Court is really 4 
thing of naught, which pretends to be what the old, 
Courts in Bane were, but which under the new system 
is and must be hopelessly overshadowed by the Court 
of Appeal. We think that Divisional Courts ought to 
be abolished, and that there should be nothing between 
the judgment or order of a single judge (made after 
taking time to consider, if he thinks fit) and the de- 
cision of the Court of Appeal. The removal of motions 
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for new trials from the Divisional Court to the Court 
of Appeal has worked well; and the principle should be 
made universal. If the Court of Appeal as at present 
constituted is not strong enough to cope with the 
work, it would be good economy in the long run to 
strengthen it. 

Exactly the same criticism occurs to us upon the 
proposal of the Council for constituting a Court of 
Criminal Appeal. It is to “ consist of the Lord Chief 
“ Justice of England for the time being, and six other 
“ Judges of the Queen’s Bench Division to be selected 
“ by the Judges of that Division,” and is to take over 
the jurisdiction of the Court for Crown Cases Reserved, 
and also to have certain new powers of revising sen- 
tences, except in cases of murder, on application. We 
do not doubt that six judges might be selected from 
the Queen’s Bench Division as it now stands who would 
be competent to establish something like a standard 
of judicial discretion in the matter of sentences, and 
whose decisions on points of pure criminal law would 
be fully as good as we get now from the fortuitous con- 
course of five or six judges tempered by an occasional 
solemn meeting of the whole fifteen. But unsettled 
questions of criminal law, though now infrequent, are 
apt to be difficult when they do arise; and we do not 
‘see why the Council of Judges should be content to 
perpetuate the exclusion of the Lords Justices from 
giving us the benefit of their learning on such 
questions. 

There are two resolutions on civil procedure so im- 
portant that we shall give them in full. 

“ The costs allowed in litigious matters shall be all 
“those which have been reasonably incurred by the 
client. 

“No further costs shall be payable by the party to 
“ his own solicitor, unless after full explanation he has 
“ chosen to incur them, and has agreed to do so in 
“ writing to his solicitor.” 

The adoption of these rules would be a great boon 
to just suitors, and a great discouragement to the 
vexatious actions and flimsy defences of unjust ones. 
Only the baser sort of solicitors would have cause to 
complain. 

Some of the Judges’ recommendations, it is not 
quite certain how many, can bé carried out only by 
an Act of Parliament. It is unfortunate that in the 
present Parliament Irish Home Rule and other ambi- 
tious projects are not likely to leave much time for 
rational improvement and reform. 


THE MONEY OF JUDAS. 


f ag money in question was not given to Jupas, but 
by him to Mr. Kerr Harpir, and it was not thirty 
pieces of silver, but one hundred pieces of gold. Neither 
did we compare the open-handed gentleman who be- 
friended the Labour leader to Jupas. We should have 
been content to call him Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE, of 
Homestead, Pittsburg, Penn.,and of other places—which 
is a quite sufficiently speaking description for those who 
know. The comparison was made by certain persons be- 
longing to the great democracy which Mr. CARNEGIE 
caresses in E with free libraries, magazine articles 
on the duties of wealth, and subscriptions to electioneer- 
ing expenses, while he chastises it in America with 
boiling water and machine-guns. It was, in fact, the 
Glasgow Trades Council which, with rather lumbering 
sarcasm, “while deploring and sincerely sympathizing 
“ with the workmen at Pittsburg,” felt also constrained 
“to tender their thanks to Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE, and’ 
“ while enrolling his name on the roll of fame, along 
“‘ with the names of Jupas Iscarior and James Carey,’ 
“ believe that he has been the means of providing the 
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“ relations of capital and labour which could possibly 
“be given, and which should tend to make workmen 
“ talk and act for themselves in the future.” 


The Glasgow Trades Council was so moved by 
emotion that it could not stop to disentangle its 
style. But we know what it means when, with only 
one dissentient voice, it enrolls Mr. CARNEGIE’s name 
on the list of ill fame of which it claims to have the 


- keeping. It plainly means that Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE 


is not the sort of person from whom a high-minded 
Labour candidate would like to take tips. The Trades 
Council did not, it seems, pass a vote to enforce so 
obvious a truth; but we hear that “It was suggested 
“ that Mr. Kerr Harpik should use every means in his 
“ power to return the 100/. which he received from Mr. 
“ CARNEGIE to pay his election expenses in West Ham.” 
This is the imous course which it is equally 
creditable and easy for the Trades Council to re- 
commend. Clearly the most honourable line for Mr. KEIR 
Harpiz is to collect that hundred pounds, and, seeking 
out the place where Mr. CaRNEGIE sits more or less atten- 
tive to reports of scalding and shooting at Pittsburg, 
to throw his dirty money at his feet. That Mr. Keir 
HaRviE will do any such thing is extremely doubtful, 
though it would become him far better than driving 
down to the House of Commons behind a brass band. 
Our doubts are due first to the entire absence of any 
sign that the Glasgow Trades Council proposes to con- 
tribute itself towards making up the purse—and then 
to the language used by Mr. Kerr Harpik at the 
Democratic Club in Essex Street. ~ 

That speech is interesting if only because it rather 
goes to show that the speaker is to be the “statesman ” 
of the Labour party. There is more practical faculty 
in it, and much less ranting than is common with 
agitators of this order. But the best passage in it— 
the part which throws most light on the morality of 
the Labour party—is precisely one devoted to this very 
question of the subscriptions of “the natural enemy ” 
of the worker, the rich idler to wit. Mr. Kerr 
Harpie’s line is quite intelligible. He does not see 
why there should be an outcry about accepting a sub- 
scription of sol. from an employer “at whose works a 
“ strike was going on—an ugly event.” “ With the 
“ motives of those who subscribed such funds, the 
“‘ Labour party could have no concern. What they had 
“ concern with, was the motives with which they in- 
“ tended to spend the funds.” Just.so. There was a 
highly distinguished countryman of Mr. Kerr HaRDIE’s 
who would have said much the same thing. What con- 
cern had the Red Gregarach with the motives which 
induced this or the other great lord to give him refu 
or persuaded the.Lowland landlord to pay him black- 
mail? It was all one to Ros provided he got the refuge 
orthe money. The member for West Ham is not quite 
so picturesque a figure as the Cateran, in spite of that 
“ now famous rough tweed suit in which he made his 
“ début as a representative of Labour” ; but his morality 
is not so different. The Labour party is to fight for 
its own hand and to think of its own interest only. 
It is to be always in opposition, and is to vote for 
any one, provided he pays most. There are to be no 
binding contracts to prevent its heroes from changing 
sides before or after every fight. . In the meantime it 
is to pocket all the tips and pourboires it can get from 
“ peers of the realm,” who are “ holders of a dominating 
“ amount of shares in probably the worst sweated con- 
“ cern of Scotland,” or from employers of labour who 
have become tired of paying 3s. 9d. per hour, which the 
Midland News Association is authorized to inform us 
was the average rate given at Homestead in May. What 
a high-minded party the Labour party is to be! 
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THE CHAIRMANSHIP OF COMMITTEES. 


M UCH anxiety has been shown in certain quarters 

as to the appointment of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees in the new House of Commons. A Speaker 
may be elected, a Ministry may go out and a Ministry 
may come in ; Mr. GLADSTONE may succeed Lord Sa.is- 
BURY ; a Government in which the House of Commons 
has not directly declared its confidence may conduct 
the affairs of the country for five or six months without 
Parliamentary control or public information as to what 
it is doing or leaving undone. All this seems to 
excite less interest in some minds than the question 
whether Mr. Courtney shall succeed Mr. CourTNEY, 
or whether some other politician shall sit at the 
table, in the chair which Mr. PaLGrave quits when 
the Speaker disappears. Until January or February 
of next year—that is, for five or six months—this 
great problem must remain unsolved. The Chair- 
man is named when Committee is first formed, by 
the proposal of the leader of the House that Mr. So- 
and-So do take the chair on that particular occasion. 
By custom and general acquiescence this designation 
is understood to be a nomination for the whole of the 
Parliament. A contention, however, has lately been 
raised that practically the nomination holds good not 
merely for the Parliament in which it is made, but for 
succeeding Parliaments. The Chairman, it is con- 
tended, really holds his office during good behaviour, 
from Parliament to Parliament, subject only to his 
willingness to retain it. It would be a slight, we are 
told, upon Mr. Courtney, and a departure from pre- 
cedent, to set him aside for any one else. The fact 
that this proposition can be asserted shows how little 
lookers-on may see of the game which passes under 
their eyes, and how dense may be the ignorance of pro- 
fessional commentators on the affairs of the day with 
respect to events going back more than half a dozen 


years. 

The tenure of the Chair by the Speaker, and the 
tenure of the minor chair, which at the close of 
the last century, and perhaps later— witness the 
Rolliad—was simply a stool without a back, by 
the Chairman of Committees, are now absolutely 
different. Both officials are chosen, in the first in- 
stance, out of the ranks of the party which happens 
to be in power. But the Speaker, once elected, is re- 
nominated in Parliament after Parliament without 
reference to the political character of the Ministry of 
the day. The Chairman of Committees is chosen in 
each Parliament from the ranks of the party from 
which the Administration of the day is derived. The 
office is considered as a portion of the spoils which 
belong to the victor. There have been two excep- 
tions only to the rule since the Reform Act of 
1832 in respect to either post, both occurring in 
the same Parliament and in the same Session. In 
1835, when Sir Ropert PEEL was in office, though 
in a minority in the House of Commons, Lord Jonn 
RUSSELL carried against him the nomination of Mr. 
ABERCROMBIE as Speaker, instead of the previous 
Speaker, Sir C. Manners Sutron. Lord Joun ad- 
mitted that he was departing from precedent, but 
justified himself by the plea of exceptional circum- 
stances. The ex-Speaker, he contended, by taking 
part during the crisis of the Reform controversy, in 
the negotiations for the formation of a Conservative 
Ministry of which there was some idea of making him 
the chief, had departed from the neutrality essential to 
his office. Sir Ropert PEEL having been defeated on 
the question of the Speakership, did not invite another 
defeat on the selection of the Chairman of Committees. 
He, therefore, proposed Mr. BERNaL—the father of the 
afterwards better known BERNAL OsBORNE—who had 
been Chairman under the Administrations of Lord 
Grey, both before and since the Reform Act, and of 


Lord MELBouRNE. He scarcely concealed the fact 
that to have nominated any one else would have 
been to incur defeat, but protested that he was mainly 
actuated by Mr. BernaL’s unapproachable merits. 
These merits, however, did not prevent Sir Roserr 
PEEL, in his second Administration, when he had an 
assured majority, from setting Mr. Bernal aside for 
Mr. GREENE, a member of his own party. A Liberal 
Chairman of Committees has always been nominated 
by a Liberal Administration ; and, with this solitary 
and enforced exception, a Conservative (or Unionist) 
Chairman has been invariably nominated by a Con- 
servative (or Unionist) Administration. When there has 
been a change of Ministry in the same Parliament, 
the Chairman, being nominated for the whole of 
the Parliament, has retained office. Colonel WILSON 
PaTTEN, nominated by the Derby Administration, 
remained Chairman for a short space under the 
ABERDEEN Administration, and Mr. Dopson, nomi- 
nated under the second RussELL Government, con- 
tinued in the chair under the third Dersy Administra- 
tion. But, with the exception of Mr. Bernat in 
1835, the original nomination has always been that 
of a member of his own party by the Minister of the 
day. The office is often a sort of consolation stakes, 
offered to a politician aggrieved by being left out of 
the regular Ministerial arrangements. It is a bit of 
patronage which the head of the Government can scarcely 
be expected to throw away. If Mr. GLapsTone thinks 
of Mr. CourtNEY as Sir Ropert PEEL thought in 1835, 
but not in 1842, of Mr. Bernal, he might justifiably 
nominate him. The appointment would disarm a 
pertinacious and minute critic in Committee, and 
impose certain restraints upon him in second-reading 
debates. But it would be a departure from precedent, 
and would be regarded in the hungry Gladstonian ranks 
as a wanton giving of the children’s bread to the dogs. 


CENTRAL ASIAN TROUBLES, 


HEN the disciples of Mr. GLADSTONE have 

drifted a little further in association with their 
Irish masters and in study of their French friends, 
they will, no doubt, in circumstances such as the pre- 
sent, openly declare that the Tories have bribed the 
Russians to advance on the Pamir, and the tribes to 
revolt in Afghanistan. Even as it is, hints to some- 
thing like the same effect have been heard. On the 
other hand, there cannot be the slightest doubt—and 
it is already the opinion of well-informed and impartial 
judges on the Continent—that the Pamir difficulties 
are directly due to the calculation of Russia, that 
greater activity would be safe under a Gladstonian 
Administration or in a state of evenly balanced party- 
strife in England than was possible, or at least prudent, 
while the Government of Lord Satissury held its 
position undisturbed. This, indeed, does not apply to 
the Afghan troubles, which it is proposed to meet by 
the very a step of sending the Indian Com- 
mander-in-Chief on a personal embassy to the AMEER. 
It is, indeed, not improbable that there is some 
Russian intrigue there also; but it would be “ seeing 
“ ghosts by daylight” to assign to this the sole or even 
the main influence in the matter. 

The truth is—and it is a truth perfectly well known 
and never lost sight of by those who do know the 
subject—that the throne of an Ameer of Afghanistan 
is always in a state of unstable equilibrium. He rules, 
even in that part of his dominions where his rule is 
least disputed, over a considerable number of different 
tribes, most of them warlike, few of them on good 
terms with each other, and all of them exceedingly 
unapt to bear any regular domination. Other parts of 
the dominions which he rules, or claims to rule, do not 
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admit his authority at all, and there is a fringe of 
debatable land in which it would be hard to say whether 
that authority ought to be admitted or not. Add to 
this that he is placed between two powerful and not 
too friendly Christian empires, and the conditions 
which make Afghan disturbance chronic are sufficiently, 
though not exhaustively, enumerated. The experi- 
ment of meeting this state of things by breaking up 
Afghanistan into prqvincial governments has been 
tried, every one knows with what success. The experi- 
ment of annexing the country is now regarded by almost 
all Indian politicians and soldiers with equal dislike ; 
and there only remains the system of backing up a 
selected ruler as well as may be, and as he will let him- 
self be backed up. It is but of late that this system 
has been disturbed by the affair, trumpery in itself, 
but not trumpery in the questions involved, of Bajaur. 
There is no more fruitful ground of discontent in the 
relations between a State which is half-independent 
and half-protected and its half-protector, half-ally than 
this question of third parties with whom the one 
wishes to meddle, and whom the other desires to keep 
unmeddled with. But this would probably have been 
a small matter if it had not coincided with divers for- 
midable tribal insurrections, especially that of the great 
Hazara tribes, and with the Pamir encroachments of the 
Russians. And the total result is an imbroglio which, if it 
had less serious possibilities, would be worthy of the bur- 
lesque stage. The AMEER wishes England to help him 
against his rebels ; he does not wish the Russians to ad- 
vance ; he wishes England not to help the independent 
tribes against him ; he does not wish any closer relations 
with England in other ways. England wishes that 
things should stay as they are, and is anxious that the 
AMEER should neither advance in one direction nor re- 
cede in another. Russia wishes to advance, if not at 
all hazards, at any decent and tolerable hazard. 


This latter point, if not the most important, is the 
most pressing. Although reports from places with 
which there is so little easy and direct. communication 
are always to be received with suspicion, there is no 
doubt whatever that the Russians are once more out 
on the Pamirs in force, and are operating in more 
directions than one. They have made Colonel or 
General GROMBTSCHEFSKY—the Mizon of the Pamirs 
and the Hindu Koosh—Governor, or sub-Governor, of 
an “ Oxus” district, the very title of which might in 
quarrelsome times have been taken asa casus belli. 
They have put Colonel YaNorr, who, after being dis- 
avowed, was praised and promoted for his high-handed 
conduct towards English officers, in command of the 
actual exploring expedition. They have certainly come 
into contact, whether hostile or not, at the appro- 
priately-named village of Shindi, with the Chinese, 
and it would seem that they have come in contact— 
rumour asserts of a very hostile kind—with the 
Afghans. Russian newspapers talk of British, Chinese, 
and Afghan “encroachment” on the Pamirs. Mean- 
while the old delusions as to the natural obstacles 
which are in their way seem to die hard in England. 
It is in vain for the most recent travellers to assure 
the sceptical that, despite the enormous altitude of 
the Pamir, it is, especially on the Russian side, by 
no means very difficult of access, and very far from 
difficult to traverse, that its supposed inaccessi- 
bility to wheeled vehicles is, like that of Liddes- 
dale and other “fell” districts in this very island, 
mainly a matter of tradition likely to be dispelled 
by the first attempt. There is probably no very 
large number of Russian troops on the Pamirs; it 
may, indeed, be reasonably doubted whether there is 
any very large number within easy distance of them. 
But that is not the point. The Russian outposts and 
exploring parties are quite strong enough to annex 
thinly populated districts, and, if not strong enough to 
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cope with the Afghans actually on the spot, quite. 
strong enough to make a,fight which shall give the 
Czar if he wants it an excuse for quarrelling with 
Afghanistan. The Yanorrs and the GROMBTSCHEFSKYS 
know that active resistance by British troops was 
always likely to be delayed as long as possible and is 
now excessively improbable. The extent of their 
designs on the Northern leaves of the Afghan arti- 
choke may be uncertain, but it is quite safe to trans- 
late it by “as much as we can get.” They may be 
ready to be contented with parts of Shignan and 
Roshan, the northernmost districts to which Afghan- 
istan lays claim, and part of which at least there is 
some plausible reason for including as “ Russian sphere” 
under the vague and imprudent understanding which 
is the only thing governing the relations of Great 
Britain and Russia in this quarter. They would like, 
no doubt, to annex the whole of these districts, part of 
which runs up nearly, and in some maps quite, to the 
Alichur Pamir, while other parts are well to the south 
of that branch of the head waters of the Oxus, which 
is supposed to be the dividing line. If they could, 
they would extend their operations into Badakhshan 
and Wakhan, territories which are undoubtedly Afghan, 
and the latter of which stretches in a long thin tongue 
from Afghanistan proper to Chinese Tartary, serving as 
a glacis to the line of the Hindu Koosh and the region, 
British or semi-independent, to the south thereof. And 
they would further, if they dared, cross for good, as they 
have before now crossed tentatively, the Passes of the 
Great Range itself, and gain a footing in other regions 
which would give them an outwork and barbican planted 
in British Asia. Lastly, they are doing all this at the 
moment when Afghanistan itself is, by their influence 
or not, more than usually divided against itself, and 
when it is, rightly or wrongly, supposed that more 
timid counsels are about to govern British foreign 
policy. 

On this latter point it is not necessary to say very 
much here. The sanguine may hope that, the anti- 
Jingo potion for disordering the brains of the people 
having been exchanged for others, there may be Glad- 
stonians enough of influence to save their party from 
doing wanton damage to the Empire. The unsanguine 
may laugh a sardonic and rueful laugh at the idea of 
Gladstonians caring anything about the matter. But 
it will be obvious to everyone that much will turn on 
the watch kept by the Indian Government on the out- 
lying districts, such as Kunjut at one end and 
Chitral at the other, of the threatened frontier, and 
more on the results, if it comes off, of Lord RosBerts’s 
interview with the AMEER. If the latter presents an 
undoubting front to the Russians, it will be easy for us 
to support him in a manner which all but the positive 
enemies of their own country at home must approve ; 
but in order that he may present such a front, he must 
get the interior portions of his dominions into better 
order than at present, and he must content himself 
with reducing actual rebels and facing foreign aggres- 
sion. No man living is likely to suggest all this with 
such force to the AMEER as Lord Rosperts; and there 
is certainly no man living who is likely to secure so 
much attention from an Afghan prince. But all de- 
pends upon the home backing. If that does not fail, 
there is not much more reason why there should be 
war than at any time for years past. But if the keepers 
of “ the keys of India, which are in London,” act as 
Mr. GLapsTONE has too often acted, it is not difficult to 

redict the result. Either the Russians will unchal- 
enged obtain ruinous points of vantage against us, or 
(which might be the least evil of the two) they will be 
tempted by Mr. GLADSTONE’s concessions into some 
intolerable audacity, and what will not improbably be 
the Battle of Armageddon of the last half of the century 


will begin. 
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THE ALTHORP LIBRARY, 


full of tongues as usual, had been very 
busy concerning the purchaser and destiny of 
the Althorp Library, since the sale of that splendid 
collection by private contract was announced. There 
was much natural anxiety among lovers of books as to 
the fate of the library. The annals of recent library 
sales comprise too many instances of rare or unique 
volumes violently severed from some famous and 
historic collection of which they were the chief orna- 
ments. Sad stories could be told of scattered libraries 
and of precious single volumes, exiled from august 
abodes to enter upon a dubious course of chance and 
change. Into many hands in many lands they are 
sold. Whole libraries have been carried off, to America 
and other foreign parts, possibly into bondage, or, if 
still free in some sort to scholars, placed so incon- 
veniently remote from the haunts of scholars, as to be 
practically inaccessible. The Althorp Library, it is 
extremely satisfactory to know, has been spared these 
injuries and indignities by the public spirit and 
munificence of Mrs. RYLANDs. 

The Althorp collection has been acquired by Mrs. 
Ry anps in fulfilment of a scheme which had engaged 
her energies for some three years past. The late 
Mr. Ry.anps had been tly interested in forming a 
high-class library that should be accessible to the 
public. He thought there was room for the higher 
literature in such libraries. Mrs. RyLanps had 
naturally determined that the memorial to her husband 
which she desired to erect should take the form of a 
library. Certainly there could have been no hope, at 
the outset, that the scheme would attain to anything 
beyond a new library in a new building. The purchase 
of Lord SpENcER’s collection was, of course, something 
beyond the dreams of Mrs. RyLanps. But, it seems, 
everything was being done to make the projected 
memorial worthy of the objects in view. A site was 
purchased in Deansgate, Manchester. Mr. Basi 
CHAMPNEYS was instructed to provide plans for the 
new building. Assisted by the advice of experts, 
Mrs. RyLanps proceeded to form the nucleus of 
the “ John Rylands Library.” In the last two years 
and a half, we are told, a very considerable collection of 
books and manuscripts has resulted from Mrs. RYLANpDs’s 
energetic prosecution of her scheme. Among the 
books thus collected are many rare and valuable 
examples both of books and manuscripts, the Biblia 
Pauperum, from the Borghese Library, being one of 
the most notable of recent additions. Thus, it appears, 
the projected memorial library which Mrs, RyLanps 
had designed for the people of Manchester was already 
in existence when it was announced that the Althorp 
Library was to be offered for sale. But Mrs. RyLanps 
immediately recognized the opportunity for crowning 
her scheme with a glory that was as complete as it was 
unexpected. The Althorp Library was bought en 
bloc, and is to be transferred to the new library in 
Manchester, where its treasures are to be as accessible 
as if they were a national collection. 


As to the administrative scheme of the John 
Rylands Library, no particulars have been announced. 
No statement has been published of the precise rela- 
tions the Althorp collection is to hold, with regard 
to the remaining sections of the library, in the scheme 
of management. All we are assured of is that the 
government of the library will be based on liberal 
principles. Just now, these matters, though interest- 
ing in many respects, are less absorbing than the pro- 
found and general gratification caused by the purchase 
of the Althorp Library by Mrs. RyLanps. Everybody 
had hoped—although experience forbade this 
tion—that this noble collection would be kept in the 
country, and kept imtact. Thanks to the wise and 


liberal action of Mrs. RYLANDs, this excellent object 
has been realized, and the RyLanps Memorial has 
immeasurably transcended the hopes and desires of 


its originator. 


THE END OF THE DEBATE, 


HE debate on the No Confidence Amendment, 
which began somewhat feebly, had acquired suffi- 
cient animation before Mr. CHAMBERLAIN took part in 
it, and the approach of the division would not impro- 
bably have maintained it, as usually happens in such 
cases, at that level. But the interposition in it of the 
member for West Birmingham contributed largely, of 
course, to its interest for the newspaper-reader, and, 
though in some cases painfully as well as largely, for 
his hearers. It seems a pity that some of them should 
have allowed their uneasy anticipations of this to 
impel them to a quite unusual and a not very becoming 
course of action. The dead set made at Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN on Tuesday night by Lord CompTon and those 
about him, and their desperate efforts to prevent his 
acquiring the right to resume the debate on the follow- 
ing Thursday, indicatea nervous shrinking from suffering 
which is unworthy of adultlegislators. A schoolboyin the 
waiting-room of a dentist would be ashamed to show 
so little fortitude. One felt inclined to remind them 
that all tortures, even that of the scourge in the hands 
of Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, are worse in anticipation than in 
reality, and that in any case their agony would soon be 
over. If even the wretched DamIENs could brace him- 
self by the thought that there comes an end to the 
longest day, it surely might have been possible for 
Lord Compton to summon courage for an ordeal which 
could not last more than an hour or an hour and a half 
at the outside. As a matter of fact, it lasted but just 
over an hour, and so general and, as far as the subject 
allowed, so impersonal was its polemic, that no individual 
member of the House, with the signal exception of Mr. 
HEALy, need have smarted under his attack. Never- 
theless, it was one of the greatest speeches that Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN has ever delivered, and the most destruc- 
tive. That so raking a fire could have been poured 
upon the Front Opposition Bench, and not drawa single 
shot in return from a great gun or small, was a circum- 
stance almost as eloquent as the speech itself. 


The cynical poltroonery of this conspiracy of silence on 
the part of the leaders was, however, matched by the 
brazen demand for an immediate division which made 
itself heard among the ranks of their followers, at the 
close of this unanswered speech. For our own part we 
are disposed to regret that the demand was not acceded 
to, and that any effort was made on the Unionist side 
of the House to prolong the debate. ForMr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN’S speech, with its merciless review of the posi- 
tion and composition of the Gladstonian party, and its 
exhaustive comparison of the Nationalist definitions 
of Home Rule with the platform limitations of it 
by their English allies, was, in fact, a statement 
of the Unionist case by which no Unionist could 
object to stand or fall. Not a word requires to be 
added to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s account of the political 
passage which closed with the division of last Thurs- 
day night. The majority by which the vote of no 
confidence was carried stand convicted before the world 
not only as a factious league of mutually jealous 
apna groups united only by a common desire 

power, but as actually too indifferent to appear- 
ance to care to hide the flagrant profligacy of the 
combination. The debate ended as it began, and the 
eminently cautious reserve which was maintained, 
and was excusable in the speech of the mover of the 
amendment, was kept up till theend. Mr. GLADSTONE 


gave his reasons such as they were, when distinguished 
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from his forty votes, for contending that the Govern- 
ment had lost the confidence of Parliament ; but he did 
not venture to respond to Mr. BaLrour’s pertinent in- 
vitation and say who had won it. The only possible 
way of concealing the fact that no other party in the 
House has won it would have been the way of judicious 
silence on the part of all the sections of which the 
mixed majority is composed. This course was, in fact, 
followed by all the British section of the party; but 
the Irish—who had their reasons—unfortunately spoilt 
all. 


MILITARY EDUCATION. 


HE subject of military education came up for discussion 
early in this summer at the United Service Institution, 

and with it the old controversy as to whether a special or 
general education was most desirable for boys intended to 
be soldiers was revived. It was here, rather than in the 
question how knowledge is to be imparted when men are 
actually in the service, that the main interest centred, and 
the “Crammers,” or “army tutors,” as we believe they 
prefer to be styled, took care that their views should be 
well ventilated, and a golden opportunity for advertisement 


not let slip. Few will deny the ability displayed by the 


hardworking class that has been called into existence by 
the mania for competitive examinations, which is one of the 
products of the tendencies of our times, and no one will 
gainsay their claim to successful results, even if they are 
inclined to insist on them with an unnecessary amount of 
self-assertion. A man who devotes his whole time and 
best energies to the study of a small number of subjects, 
and confines himself within the limits that bound the 
portions demanded from candidates, who from constant 
practice is familiar with the exact number of questions 
that can possibly be asked in each subject, and takes 
care that his pupils shall be trained to answer a large 
roportion of them, if he is active and energetic can 
harelly fail to command success. Whether, however, a 
youth, nourished throughout the period when his mind and 
character are being formed on the highly concentrated mental 
food thus supplied, is likely in the long run to make the 
most efficient officer is a more debatable question, and one 
on which the views of those who come in contact with 
officers when they have attained maturer age are apt to 
differ considerably from the opinions of the men who train 
them simply with a view to their passing a certain exami- 
nation. Sir Robert Biddulph and General Clive lent the 
power of their authority to show that the public schoolboy 
is incomparably the best raw material from which to make 
our future generals, and their ideas are endorsed by every 
parent who has not had the misfortune to possess a boy 
who either from lack of industry or of brains has been a 
failure. 

The argument which has been put forward that, be- 
cause in the beginning of the century officers were to be 
found in the Peninsula in charge of men at fifteen and 
sixteen yee of age, boys should be trained from their 
earliest youth in special establishments for the army, and 
should then enter it earlier than they do now, is scarcely 
an unanswerable one. In the first place, Wellington's 
opinion of the regimental officers in the Peninsula was by 
no means favourable. With certain brilliant exceptions, 
they neglected their duty, and their work was done by the 
non-commissioned officers, perhaps because of the very 
youth of the officers which is now quoted in their favour. 
Further, if Wellington and the Napiers entered the army 
early, there were other fine soldiers who did not; notably 
Lord Lynedoch, who did not become a soldier until past 
forty, or at about the same age that Cromwell, another 
brilliant leader of men, took to soldiering. Hodson, of 
Hodson’s Horse, perhaps as brilliant a cavalry leader as 
England ever produced, was, to quote an instance from later 
times, at Rugby and Cambridge, and could turn a couplet 
as neatly as he handled his squadron; while during the 
American War Stonewall Jackson and his chief of the staff, 
to mention only solitary instances, may show how military 
success is not incompatible with an early education devoted 
to general ends. Nor will the other contention put forward 
—that the navy is more efficient than the army, and is so 
because men join it in early life—carry conviction home, 


not even if it is pushed to its extremest limits. The late Sir 
Provo Wallis was rated as an able seaman at the age of 
four; but it was scarcely for that reason that he died 
the fine old sailor he did, and we can even cap this in- 
stance by going a couple of centuries back to find babes 
in arms presented with a pair of colours, yet hardly de- 
veloping into Marlboroughs on that account. The naval 
officer usually knows his work well, because he is always at 
it, and may be said to be always in the presence of the 
enemy. His seamanship and knowledge of navigation are 
continually being tested by practical application, and his 
responsibilities are brought home to him by the feeling that 
his own life and those of his shipmates are frequently de- 
pendent on his readiness and aptitude. Finally, he is en- 
couraged to work by the fact that he may score more rapid 
promotion if he can display marked proficiency in the ex- 
aminations at Greenwich. An officer, no matter where he 
were trained, if he passed his time under the same condi- 
tions on shore, would attain equal efficiency, and would no 
doubt be more capable when called upon in an emergency 
than he is at present. But even our vast empire cannot 
ensure a war training for every officer even once in his life- 
time, far less a continued course of it. 

Nor, on other grounds, is it in the interests of the 
army that a clever officer’s education should be limited in 
the manner suggested. The life at a public school, where a 
boy who is to enter the army meets the future barrister, or 
clergyman, or the embryo physician, or engineer, tends to 
prevent the formation of social cliques or jealousies, allows 
a man’s ideas to range beyond the narrow sphere of his own 
interests, and tends to make him more liberal-minded and 
more far-seeing. Nor will the contact into which he is 
brought in early life with general history and the authors 
of antiquity be otherwise than beneficial to even “ the 
hottest soldier.” A man in the army does not always wear 
uniform nor live continuously in camps and casemates, and 
when he mixes with his social equals in ordinary life is ex- 
ee to be able to hold his own in general conversation, to 

ve ideas on political matters, and in short to be equal to 
something more than the everlasting talking of shop. He is, 
in fact, expected to have, not alone the manners, but the edu- 
cation and general knowledge of a gentleman; and we fear 
that the old-fashioned prejudice that a boy stands the best 
chance of acquiring these not unimportant credentials to 
success in life at one of the great public schools which have 
in the past given some of our best officers, and all 
of which have now made arrangements in the shape 
of army classes for keeping up a supply in the future, 
is not likely just yet to die out. And even if the social 
polish and physical development conferred by the great 
schools be despised, it is surely scarcely in the interests of 
the youth most eager to make the army a profession that 
he should have been brought up from the first in too limited 
a course of study. A successful general has frequently to 
prove himself a good administrator, and has to lay the 
foundations of order and prosperity in the territories which 
he may have conquered. The history of our great Indian 
Empire is closely bound up with the careers of brilliant 
soldiers whose best and most enduring work has been accom- 
plished rather in the office than on the battlefield, and the 
great proconsuls and ambassadors which the army has pro- 
duced in the past could scarcely have been so successful as 
they were had their ideas been confined to such details of 
elementary military science as form the test-subjects for 
entrance to and promotion in the army. The broad and 
liberal views which have as yet happily been associated 
with the policy of this country in her treatment of the 
races which have from time to time come under her sway. 
are due not a little tothe generous and manly instincts 
which are more readily cultivated in the atmosphere and 
associations of our playing-fields and closes than in foreign 
towns, or small establishments devoted to one side of 
education alone. Neither will the inevitable . arguments 
drawn from the practice abroad reassure us. We want our 
young officers to be English gentlemen first, with the in- 
stincts and prejudices, if they cannot be avoided, of the 
class to which they belong ; and we are sufficiently conserva- 
tive to maintain that such men are better officers than 
those to be found in any army in the world. Moreover, if 
it were decided to render a special education necessary for 
would-be officers, the army would be a great loser, because 
where, as at present, many go up, and the best alone enter 
the service, the remainder trying their fortune in some 
other walk in life, the result of a different system would be 
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that fewer would compete. If you educate a boy simply 
to make him a soldier, and he fails in his efforts to become 
one, he is fitted for nothing else; but if, as at present, the 
army requirements differ not too widely from those of our 
Universities, a man may fail in one direction, and yet 
not be debarred from competing in another. ; 
. So much we have to say as regards the methods of train- 
ing boys before entrance into the service. As regards their 
education when they have gained the Queen’s commission, 
there is considerably less diversity of opinion ; and, indeed, it 
can scarcely be disputed that there can be no better way than 
to teach men what they should know in the course of their 
daily duty. Let all drills and exercises have a meaning and 
object underlying the mere practice in evolutions they may 
afford, and let the senior officers of a battalion, or regiment, 
or battery, be responsible for their subalterns knowing their 
work, not merely in the routine of the barrack square, but 
in those branches of military science which are necessary on 
active service. In other words, let commanding officers 
take care, not only that their men can obey, but that 
their officers can lead. That it is possible for education to 
be thus imparted, as it were, at home, without the inter- 
vention of any expert in the shape of a garrison instructor 
or civilian coach, would appear to the ordinary lay mind 
tolerably obvious. A man who has passed all his examinations, 
and is entrusted with the command of several hundred men, 
should know enough of war to explain the elements of the 
science on which successful warfare is founded to his young 
apprentices. And in his lecture Colonel Graves admirably 
demonstrated how much could be effected by very simple and 
impromptu methods. Daily lessons directed towards the same 
end imbue the mind with principles which are not laid aside 
and forgotten when the ordeal is over, and exercises which 
appear unmeaning and tiresome become interesting both to 
officers and men when flavoured with even a very small 
“idea” in the minds of those who are carrying them out. 
The difficulty has hitherto been that the officers who should 
thus be able to instruct entered the service before exami- 
nations were thought of, and were therefore in many cases 
prejudiced against innovations smacking too strongly of the 
new school to please them. But as time goes on this diffi- 
culty must disappear, and as the junior officers of the army 
become highly educated it wi)] not be considered irrational 
to ask those who command them to show that they are 
well educated too. Then we may hope to see garrison 
classes abolished and every officer and non-commissioned 
officer at his place on parade, in place of being reported as 
absent attending some course of instruction elsewhere which 
does not pretend to make him more knowledgable than are 
his seniors. And even if it involved a little extra trouble 
to themselves we imagine few commanding officers are to be 
found who would not hail such a state of things with 
enthusiasm. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


Naser dividends announced by the great railway com- 
panies which derive the larger part of their income 
from the carriage of goods are fairly satisfactory considering 
all the circumstances, and go to prove, as we have fre- 
uently pointed out in these columns, that, while the 
reign trade of the country has been very seriously falling 
off, the home trade has been wonderfully well maintained. 
There has been one exception, and that was the result of 
special causes. The North-Eastern pays for the first half 
of this year only 3 per cent. per annum, against 6 per cent. 
for the corresponding meet y of last year, a reduction of 
fully 50 per cent. It is to be recollected, however, that 
the great coal strike lasted for about twelve weeks, or 
very nearly half of the six months, and that it utterly 
ysed business in the districts served by the North- 

rm. It was hoped that, as business was so much para- 
lysed, the North-Eastern Company would be able to make 
great savings in working expenses, ially in coal and 
In some way or other it failed to do so. The 


wages. 
falling off in gross receipts was about half a million in 
round figures, and the saving in working expenses only 


about 150,000. ; showing a net decline of about 350,000/. 
At least two-thirds of this decline may be attributed to 
the t strike. It is quite true that the iron trade 
was before the strike, and that the receipts of the 
Company were declining. But, making full allowance 
for that, it seems safe to conclude that the Company 


lost Fy cent. dividend through the strike. If so, the 
new half-vear will enable it to make up much of the lost 
ground. The London and North-Western pays a dividend 
of 5} per cent. against 6} per cent. twelve months ago, 
being a decline of 4 per cent., and the Midland pays a divi- 
dend of 5} against 5} per cent. a year ago, also a decline of 
4 per cent. The Great Western pays a dividend of 4? per 
cent. against 5 per cent., a reduction of only }. The Great 
Northern pays 3 per cent. against 3} per cent. at this time 
last year, a reduction of }, and the Lancashire and York- 
shire pays 3} per cent. against 33, likewise a reduction of }. 
It will be seen that of the seven Companies which derive 
the larger part of their incomes from the carriage of goods 
one has had to reduce its dividend 50 per cent., compared 
with the corresponding period of last year; but that the 
reduction is due to special and temporary causes for the 
most part. Two other Companies have had to reduce their 
dividends only 4 per cent., which in the case of the North- 
Western is less than one-twelfth of last year’s dividend, 
and in the case of the Midland is not very much 
more than one-twelfth, while three other Companies 
—the Great Western, the Great Northern, and the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire—have had to reduce their divi- 
dends only } per cent. Considering the gravity of the 
crisis through which the world is passing, the undoubted 
depression in our foreign trade, the utter stoppage of all 
speculation, and the fall in prices, this is not an unsatisfac- 
tory result. Fixed charges are growing, wages are high, the 
hours of labour have been reduced, and the accommodation 
given to the public is better than it used to be. That the 
Companies have been able to meet all these charges, and 
yet not reduce their dividends more than has been the case, 
proves beyond question—firstly, that the home trade con- 
tinues good ; and, secondly, that passenger traffic is con- 
stantly growing. Shareholders, we fear, will have to put 
up with reduced dividends for some time, but after a while 
trade will again improve and dividends will then increase. 

The price of silver fell on Thursday to 38d. per oz., the — 
lowest quotation ever yet recorded. It is nearly 7d. per oz. 
below the average of last year, and exactly 344. per oz. 
lower than the lowest point touched before the last Ameri- 
can Silver Act was Unfortunately it is only too 
likely to fall further. Every one is now compelled to admit 
that the American attempt to keep up the value of the 
metal has utterly failed, and although our own Govern- 
ment has appointed three delegates to attend the proposed 
International Monetary Conference, and doubtless other 
Governments will also send delegates, nobody now believes 
that anything will come of the Conference. That being so, 
it is reasonably certain that the American Government 
before very long will stop the purchases of silver, and then 
it seems inevitable that there must be a ruinous fall. 
On Wednesday the India Council was compelled to sell 
its bills at 18. 23d. per rupee. The apprehensions respecting 
silver are keeping the money market inactive. Every one 
is afraid to incur new risks, and all bankers and capitalists 
are strengthening themselves against contingencies. Unless 
some entirely unforeseen accident happens, it is probable 
that nothing will be done in the United States until the 
Presidential election is over. It is hardly likely that even 
then a Bill to stop silver purchases can be carried through 
the existing Congress; but when the new Congress meets 
on the 4th of March we may look for decisive action. 

Owing mainly to the uneasiness respecting silver, the 
stock markets continue stagnant. The approaching change 
of Government and the holiday season likewise have their 
influence. At the fortnightly settlement, which began on 
Wednesday morning, the account open for the rise was found 
to be even smaller than before. The banks lent to Steck 
Exchange borrowers at from 1} to 1} per cent.; but even at 
those rates there was very little demand for new money. In 
the International department stocks were more plentiful, 
which means that speculators who had sold what they did not 
— during the elections in this country have since been 

uying back. Their purchases have for some weeks past 
been keeping up quotations; but the market is now 
decidedly weaker than it was, since “bear” repurchases 
cannot be counted upon. The negotiations for a loan .of two 
millions sterling from the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 
to the Bank of Spain are not yet completed; but probably 
they will be carried through before long, for a refusal of the 
loan would have serious consequences in i 
Indeed, it is said that the Spanish Government is reckon- 
ing upon the loan to enable it to pay the next.coupon on 
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the debt. And the great banks and capitalists in Paris are 
too much interested in Spanish finance to allow of a col- 
lapse if they can prevent it. In Italy there is no im- 
provement, and the reports from Russia are nensy 
gloomy. On the other hand, the settlement this wee 
shows a “bear” account in Home railway stocks. In our 
inion, the speculators are wrong. As we point out above, 
Home railway dividends, considering all the circum- 
stances, are fairly satisfactory, and the prospects for the 
future are by no means bad. Furthermore, the more inter- 
national and American securities fall into discredit, and the 
apprehension grows respecting silver, the more 
completely will investors at home confine their purchases 
to really sound securities. We think, therefore, that no 
serious fall in the Home railway market is to be looked for. 
In the American market, on the other hand, the prospect 
is less satisfactory. It is quite true that the crops in 
the United States are again good, and that consequently 
the railway earnings will be large during the next twelve 
months. But, on the other hand, the distrust that un- 
doubtedly exists because of the silver a. is only too 
likely to lead to trouble. Investors, therefore, will be well 
advised to let American railway shares alone, for the 
present at all events. If investments are sought, they 
should be confined to Gold bonds. 

It is announced that a pooling arrangement has been 
arrived at between the Mexican Railway Company, the 
Mexican Central Railway Company, the Mexican National 
Railway Company, and the Interoceanic Railway Company, 
and that it is decided to raise all rates uniformly on the four 
lines. We doubt very much whether the expected advan- 
tages will be derived from this arrangement, for Mexico is 
not only a silver-using country, but a great producer of 
silver, and will suffer from the heavy fall in the metal. 

According to the crop reports for the 1st of this month, 
published this week by the Times, there was an improve- 
ment during July in all the cereal crops. The greatest 
improvement is in barley. The yield of wheat and oats will 
be decidedly less than last year, even if this month is 
favourable, and the harvest will be late. 


Rupee paper closed on Thursday afternoon at 63}, a fall 
compared with the preceding Thursday of 24, due, of course, 
to the heavy fall in silver. India Sterling Three per Cents 
closed at 96}, a fall of 14; New Zealand ‘Three and a Halfs 
closed at 94}, a fall of 4; and Queensland Three and a 
Halfs closed at 92, also a fall of 4. In Home Railway 
stocks there has ly been a recovery. Great Western 
closed on Thursday at 168}, a rise of 14; London and 
North-Western closed on Thursday at 175}, a rise of 4; 
and North-Eastern closed at 1563, a rise of 13. In the 
American market, on the other hand, the movements have 
been generally downward, the silver difficulty being more 
clearly recognized by the public. Illinois Central closed on 
Thursday afternoon at 104}, a fall of 1 compared with the 
were = Thursday ; the Company intends to issue five mil- 

ion dollars more capital. New York Central closed at 11 Sia 
fall of § ; and Louisville and Nashville closed at 713, also 
a fall of 3. On the other hand, Mexican Railway First 
Preference stocks closed at 87?,a rise of 14, and the Second 
Preferences closed 44}, a rise of 2,a very favourable view 
being taken of the pooling arrangement with the other 
Mexican Companies. At one time First Preference rose 
to 89# buyers. The International market has been 
firm, and most quotations are somewhat higher. French 
Rentes closed at 98}, a rise of 3. Hungarian closed at 94, 
a rise of 1; Russian Fours closed at 96}, a rise of 4; but 
Egyptian Unified closed at 97}, a fall of 4; and Greeks of 
1884 closed at 69, a fall of 4. 


8ST. THOMAS AQUINAS A UNIONIST. 


HE Pope has very strongly urged the study of the 
T writings of Thomes “ See 
he, in his encyclical on Scholastic Philosophy, “that t 

wisdom of Thomas be drunk in from his own streams.” 
We, therefore, have been availing ourselves of his wisdom 
ex ipsis ejus fontibus. Most excellent, solid, and un- 
emotional reading do his works afford, especially at the 
time of an election, and it has occurred to us that many 
Irishmen who are so busily engaged in politics as to have 


no leisure for the study of the Angelic Doctor may be gla? 
to avail themselves of the result of our own quiet reading ; 
for this reason we venture to, offer them a few quotations: 
from St. Thomas’s remarks upon sedition. 

“Ts sedition always a mortal sin?” he asks, and his 
reply is as follows :—“ Sedition is opposed to the unity of a 
multitude, that is, of a people, city, or kingdom.” Efforts 
opposed to the unity of a kingdom have certainly been made- 
within recent memory ; therefore, according to one of the 
very greatest Roman Catholic theologians, a theologian, 
moreover, specially held up for honour and veneration by 
the present Pope, those efforts are seditious. We will now 
see what his opinion was concerning unity and sedition :— 
“The unity to which sedition is opposed is a unity of 
law and public utility. Therefore sedition is a mortal 
sin of its kind, and all the more grievous inasmuch as the 
public good that is assailed by sedition is greater tham 
private good that suffers in assault and battery.” St. 
Thomas had just been proving that the latter offence was a 
mortal sin. A mortal sin, according to Catholic theology, 
“ damns the soul,” whether it be sedition or adultery; but, 
if anything, it would follow from St. Thomas’s words—“ the 
more grievous, inasmuch as the public goo! that is assailed by 
sedition is greater than private good, «c.”—that sedition, 
which assails the public good, is more grievous than adultery, 
which assails private good ; since, however, the loss of a soul 
is the loss of a soul, and nothing can be worse than the 
worst, it is not for us to attempt to distinguish between the 
condition of damnation for adultery and damnation for 
sedition ; nor, on the other hand, can even “their River- 
ences ” 

Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to, 


If we owe an apology for these expletives, it must be 
that the language of theology is necessarily strong. But 
to continue. St. Thomas goes on to say :—‘The sin of 
sedition attaches primarily and principally to those who 
bring about the sedition, and they sin most grievously.” 
Now, it will be in everybody’s memory that the jud 
in the Parnell Commission—one of whom was himself a 
most devout Roman Catholic—found that forty-one Irish- 
men had been guilty of bringing about sedition. There- 
fore, if this finding were correct, according to St. Thomas, 
the forty-one sinned most grievously. Therefore, fur- 
ther, when a number of their fellow-countrymen re- 
fused to acknowledge Mr. Parnell any longer as their 
leader, on the ground that he was a grievous sinner 
against private good, they logically olliged themselves to- 
abjure also the forty-one grievous sinners condemned as 
assailers of public good by the Royal Commission. Under 
such conditions it would obviously be impossible that they 
should give them their support in any way, least of all as 
candidates for Parliamentary constituencies, unless, indeed, 
they were assured that the grievous sinners had sincerely 
repented of their sin ; more especially as St. 'homas adds that, 
while “the sin of sedition attaches primarily to those who 
bring about the sedition,” it attaches, ‘ secondarily, to those 
who abet them,” and if helping such men to get into Par- 
liament is not abetting them, we should like to know what 
is. It would appear, therefore, that St. Thomas implies 
that those who vote for seditious persons are guilty of mortal 
sin. In particular cases there may, of course, be attendant 
circumstances which render the sin not mortal, or the 
action not a sin at all, such as ignorance—and it is 
ible that even certain Irish ecclesiastics may not 
ave had sufficient leisure to study St. ‘Thomas, although,, 
be it remembered, there may be cases in which ignorance 
in a priest might itself be a mortal sin. But it is a well- 
known Catholic doctrine that he who has committed a 
mortal sin, and is not sorry for it, nor carnestly purposes 
amendment, will without doubt perish everlastingly, unless 
he repents before he dies. As to individuals, let us 


Forbear to judge, for we are siuners all. 


The forty-one may have repented and «mended, and their 
free and independent supporters at the |ute election may be 
steeped in invincible ignorance, or they iay have confessed 
their sins with true contrition since the clection and deter- 
mined never to commit them again, for «anything that we 
know. But, as to ourselves, we were thankful, on reading 
the sentences of St. Thomas which we have quoted, that we 
had not been tem to abet seditious candidates “ opposed 
to the unity of ” “a kingdom”; and it seems to us that, 
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between a certain Papal rescript and the plainly expressed 
—— of St. Thomas Aquinas, who, as a celebrated man 
science has recently written, is one of the two “ greatest 
representatives of Catholic theology ”—the other being St. 
Augustin—some English-speaking Roman Catholics (Eng. 
lish-speaking, but for the most part, although we grieve to 
say not invariably, with a strong Irish accent), both lay 
and clerical, must have a good deal to make them feel ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable. In saying this we are making 
no aspersions upon Roman Catholics as a body; on the 
«contrary, we are upholding the authority of the head of their 
own Church and inculcating the teaching of one of their most 
illustrious doctors ; and we suppose that no member of that 
Church would deny that, since its foundation, it has con- 
tained not only many saints and martyrs, but also a certain 
proportion of bad laymen, bad priests, bad bishops, and, for 
that matter, even, perhaps, of bad popes, to say nothing of 
a very much larger proportion of bishops, priests, and lay- 
men whose actions have not invariably been in strict accord- 
ance with its principles, its doctrines, or its dogmas. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORROW. 


LS ypeeas on cookery we have in abundance; but the 
monumental work on the cookery of all the nations 
through all the ages remains to be written. The most 
vaulting ambition may well have recoiled from a task which 
would monopolize tle industry of along lifetimeand yet might 
very probably be brought to astandstill before getting above 
the ground-floor of a colossal edifice. And that task would 
demand the rarest versatility of gifts and genius. The sub- 
ject must run into an infinity of minute sub-divisions, to be 
treated systematically, scientifically, exactly, dramatically, 
historically, and humorously. If the work were decently 
done it would be even more entertaining than instructive. 
No doubt the new fashion of literary collaboration might be 
adopted with advantage. On the other hand, in that case, 
there could hardly fail to be some lack of the needful har- 
mony and unity. Be that as it may, we believe it would 
be found that the stomach had more to do than the head in 
influencing the history of the world and the destiny of 
nations. We should be told how hunger or short commons 
had given the impulse to great surges of migration and 
devastation ; how luxury led to the wreck of civiliza- 
tions and the collapse of Empires; how religious systems 
that have enlisted their myriads of proselytes origi- 
nated in the diet of their ascetic founders ; how generals 
lost decisive battles from attacks of gout or fits of in- 
digestion. The romance of gastronomy with all its in- 
calculable consequences would be carried back to Eden and 
Eve, or to Esau and his memorable mess of red pottage 
We know next to nothing on direct evidence of how Noah 
victualled the ark ; for the essential conditions of the cruise 
forebade his tampering with the live-stock. But we can 
merely indicate a few of the leading lines which must be 
necessarily followed in that cosmopolitan magnum opus 
which would dwarf Austin Caxton’s History of Human 
Error to Lilliputian proportions. Undoubtedly the most 
piquant chapters would commence somewhere about the 
thousandth volume, when the author was getting down to 
the dieting of our own days. He would have to show that, 
in porter gastronomy, tastes and opinions differ far more 
widely than in any other department of experimental 
science. We only venture to throw out some desultory 
suggestions, in carcless defiance of chronology and to 
graphy, in which we claim no sort of copyright, and which 
are at the service of any one who cares to use them. 

In cookery as in charity, one naturally begins at home. 
There, as elsewhere, we are face to face with prejudices and 
with the preferences which are more or less inexplicable. 
There is a strange confusion between clean and unclean 
beasts, and their use and abuse. Pork in its various forms 
is patronized by «|! but the stricter Jews, and ducklings 
with early peas are among the choicest of the delicacies 
of the dinners of tle season, Yet, possibly, with the excep- 
tion of the suburban pig—and he, poor beast, is a captive and 
cannot help himself—the duck, or the duckling, is the 
foulest of feeders. | or ourselves, we are indifferent to causes 
so long as we are content with results. We would ask no 
impertinent questions as to the antecedents of every dish, 

have no desire that our blissful ignorance should be 


enlightened. We should be sorry to be told all about the 
training of the turtle, which fattens mysteriously; still 
less should we inquire into the carnivorous habits of the 
conger eel, which is said to do duty for him. The rats 
that run loose about the sewers are decidedly to be 
avoided. But we have tasted the rats that have run 
riot in isolated wheat-ricks, and we can conscientious! 
aver that they are both sweet and succulent. Their flesh 
is white as that of a sweetbread, and has unquestionabl 
more flavour. We understand that field-mice are 
more delicate, and, considering the simple and whole- 
some habits of their virtuous lives, we can well believe 
it. The “Englishman in Paris” speaks of a salmi served 
soon after the beginning of the siege of the Commune, and 
the very memory of it seems to have made his mouth water. 
Yet the town-mice scarcely gave the experiment a fair trial, 
for they had been snared on the bastions between the outer 
Boulevards and the fortifications. There is no reason why 
squirrel should not be excellent; for the squirrel would hop 
into the saucepan, ready flavoured, after having fattened on 
nuts and nt foliage. Squirrels are small and shy and 
difficult to catch, so that we do not hear much of them even 
in gipsy cuisine. But the hedgehog figures frequently at those 
sylvan repasts, though he is hardly big enough to be sent 
to table as a piéce de résistance. The primitive manner of 
cooking him supersedes the most costly refinements of 
elaborate batteries de cuisine. The elephant’s foot, or rather 
the slice below the pastern, which is a famous dainty in 
Eastern hunting-camps, is treated on precisely similar 
principles, which shows that the simplest cookery of all 
nations has much in common, like their folklore. Shak- 
speare’s British hedge-pig, like its cousin the porcupine, by 
the way, is shrouded in a plastic tenement of clay. Then 
he is laid to temporary rest in a bed of smouldering cinders. 
When supposed to be done toa turn, the dwarf pig is dug up, 
and then the prickly skin is detached with the splitting of the 
case of clay. All the generous juices, with their bouquet, 
have been confined and transfused. We need not say that 
the frog is more than palatable, although we do not think that 
in England we have the small green kind of the southern 
French swamps and the sedgy lakelets of Calabria. After 
all, these foreigners are only to our domestic friends as the 
oysters of Ostend or Marennes to the coarser of the British 
qualities. Toads are not to be tackled with impunity; the 
toad, like the skunk, is overcharged with venom, and he 
keeps the troops of his natural enemies at bay by the in- 
stinctive knowledge that he is an animated poison-catapult. 
Nor is snake often eaten in England. Yet we dare to 
say that snake meat might be preferable to starvation, 
or, possibly, to the stone-breaking yard of a workhouse. 
We know at least that the iguana or great tree lizard 
of the tropics—and he claims very close kindred with the 
deadly serpents—is habitually served at the most sumptuous 
tables. As Tom Cringle says, when breakfasting off iguana 
among the Cuban pirates, he should never have dis- 
tinguished the creature from chicken had it not been that 
the bones are a trifle big. Messrs. Edwards and Bates 
and Wallace inform us that the canoe-men on the upper 
tributaries of the Amazon can always make themselves 
happy with alligator, although they only have recourse to it 
as a last resort. Their chief objection is that the meat 
tastes musky. Even hardened alligator-eaters, however, 
have qualms with to the cayman caught near their 
villages. For there is generally more than one notorious 
man-eater, although identification is difficult, who has his 
haunt among the tree-roots near some favourite bathing- 
= and, on principles of reciprocity, has a weakness for 
uman beings. 

To come back to the simpler possibilities of English sylvan 
cookery. There are whole flocks of the smaller migra’ 
birds which ought to be grateful to our prejudices 
ignorance for the blissfully gratuitous immunities they 
enjoy. There is much in luck and more in names. All 
sorts of ducks are supposed to be edible. Yet not a 
few of them taste far too fishy; many are only fit to eat 
if the backs be cut away immediately after they are 
slaughtered. Plovers, and golden plovers especially, com- 
mand high prices. Yet there are few more savoury birds 
than the fieldfares, which are seldom seen in the markets, 
In autumn and open winter weather they are in- 
variably in fine condition, and they fatten themselves on 
the hips and haws and notably the pungent berries of 
the mountain ash, Were an epi to prescribe their 
diet, he could not improve upon it. Larks, of course, are 
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consumed by the dozen, and in great numbers, and, luckily 
for the lovers of aerial melody, it is the vast flocks of 
igrants from the north that are chiefly laid under con- 


tribution. The thrushes and the blackbirds mostly go free, 
and we are not for it. But, though the 
es” at 


somewhat contemptuously of the “ lean 
TFerracina how many a man has dined or supped luxuriously 


on “grives” in’ the dim-lighted salle-d-manger of some 
southern posting-house, or in the salon of a well-found 
Italian steamer! Finally, in this connexion, there is a word 
to be said on the wild vegetables or “ weeds” that may be 
had for the gathering. Every one ought to know that many of 
the funguses which go to waste are superior to what we call 
our edible mushrooms, and far more succulent and sustain- 
ing. Not that we should recommend every frugal housewife 
to pursue her researches among tempting-looking “ toad- 
stools” by her own unaided lights. Nettle-tops are at least 
as good as spinach ; and hop-tendrils, in the opinion of many 
connoisseurs, will rank with the most delicate home-grown 


asparagus. 


INDEPENDENT THEATRE. . 


2 yen Independent Theatre, which has just completed 
its first season, has much to recommend it to lovers of 
the drama. We have but one fault to find with Mr. J. T. 
Grein’s enterprise, and it is that hitherto its chief object 
for existence has not been kept steadily in view. Native 
talent has not been represented with sufficient prominence ; 
and, whereas we have had translations from the Danish, the 
Dutch, the Swedish, and the French, we have had only one 
new English piece, Zhe Minister's Call, by Messrs. Frank 
Harris and Arthur Symons. The foreign pieces, too, have 
been of a morbid character, and at least one, Ghosts, wholly 
objectionable. 

Still, the performances have never been on any occasion 
dull, and the acting has sometimes revealed excellence in 
unexpected quarters. Mr. Grein’s yor for the en- 
suing season is very encouraging. eare to have two new 
age One is by Mr. George Moore, who has challenged 

. George R.-Sims in a duel to death on a matter of 
dramatic interest too lengthy to detail here, but which has 
at least the merit of a practical result, since Mr. Sims has 

romised to contribute 100/. towards the cost of production. 

e other is an original ? mas in one act, by Messrs. Walter 
Besant and Walter H. Pollock. Many lovers of the Eliza- 
bethan drama will be interested in a promised representation 
of Webster’s Duchess of Malfy. But Mr. Grein is sanguine 
i to hint at a possible performance of Marlowe's 

aust. 

A rather lengthy list of Dutch and Swedish plays closes the 
catalogue of good things which the manager of the Indepen- 
dent Theatre has in store for the ensuing season. We should 
prefer more original English work, and less translated ; but, 
if native talent is not forthcoming, why, of course, Mr. 
Grein is right in netting his fish where best he can. We 
sincerely trust that he will meet with even warmer sup- 
port than heretofore. He is earnest, energetic, and, above 
all, businesslike, and deserves the confidence of those who 
love the drama for its own sake, and not merely on account 
of the glamour of popular names associated, more often than 
not, only too prominently in this country with unworthy 
dramatic literature. 

In our recent account of the last season’s dramatic record 
we omitted, by an accident which must have made it appear 
that we were paying a compliment in a way we did not 
intend, Mr. Toole’s theatre as well as the Criterion. 
Walker, London, a very well-written play, had a most 
remarkable and well-deserved success, principally on account 
of Mr. Toole’s inimitable impersonation of the luckless but 
comical hero. It has attracted large audiences to the popular 
little theatre in King William Street, and will be Mr. 
Toole’s principal piece in his forthcoming provincial tour. 

Mr. C. Wyndham beat the critics with The Fringe of 

ety. It was universally condemned, and yet it pleased 
the general public immensely, and filled the theatre for 
many weeks with exceptionally large audiences. We 
expressed our opinion on the oe freely when it was first 
performed. We cannot alter that verdict ; but “ for a’ that 
and a’ that” the public liked it. 


THE VOICE OF THE CIVILIZED WORLD. 


[The following telegrams and messages of congratulation 
from abroad have been received by Mr. Gladstone since the 
General Election 

The Central Syllogos of the Oriental Confederation, Athens ; 
the Bosno-H vinian Committee ; from certain farmers in 
Bohemia; the New Zealand Ministry; the Gibraltar Ex- 
change Committee; the Auckland (New Zealand) Irish 
Federation; the Victoria (Australia) Home Rulers; the 
Victoria (Australia) Scottish Home Rulers; the New South 
Wales Home Rulers ; the Catalonian Society ; Servian school- 
masters; Croatian Academy at Vienna; Bohemian Club in 
the Parliament of Vienna; Croatian ee" Agram ; the 
Wanganui (New Zealand) Liberals; a is ic meeting at 
Belgrade; Liberals at Johannesburg; from Albury (Australia); 
and Young Armenians of Constantinople.— Daily Paper.} 


; heart, ye timid Unionists! Away with hesita- 
tion ! 
The bonds that bind our empire we may confidently 
loose 
Now the “Oriental” (Athens), that renowned Confedera- 
tion, 
Has. congratulated Gl-dst-ne through its Central Sylly- 
O variously designate Home Rulers of Australia! 
Victorian Scottish, New South Welsh—howe’er your- 
selves ye dub— 
O Disunited Separatists of North-South-East Westphalia ! 
O Pedagogues of Servia, and O Catalonian Club 


O Wagga-Wagga Liberal! O Academic Croiit ! 
O all other sympathizers with the Irish Nationalist ! 
He knows how much he owes to you, “he ought (he says) 
to know ut,” 
When thus the cause of Ireland you so potently assist. 


Bohemian reassurances, conveyed by “certain farmers,” 
Of more than half its burden have relieved the English 
breast ; 
And under the mesmeric te of these Bohemian charmers,. 


Uncertain Irish landlords their misgivings lay to rest. 
Secure may dwell the Englishman unvexed by dread of 
Fenians, 


Secure the Irish loyalist, none making him afraid, 
Since Mr. Gl-dst-ne’s policy arrides the “ Young 
Armenians,” 
And earns the high approval of a “ meeting at 
Belgrade.” 


Overawed by this consensus among aliens and colonials, 
We may welcome Mr. Gl-dst—ne’s Bill, and gladly let it 


pass ; 
There is no one who could set at naught this batch of 
testimonials 
Save incurable alarmist or incorrigible ass. 


For thesa are not mere nobodies who ignorantly flatter 
An aged statesman’s vanity to facts and dangers blind ; 
No! in weight and in importance, and in knowledge of the 
matter, 
To match this list of witnesses one might defy mankind. 


It is not as though their history and notorious antecedents, 
Their persons, nationalities, beliefs, acknowledged aims, 
Commended Home Rule doctrine to their ill-considered 

credence, 
Or unfitted them to weigh aright its adversaries’ claims, 


Not so; the humblest among those who thus take up their 
parable 
The least efficient usher in the smallest Servian school, 
The poorest of the farmers of the worst Bohemian arable, 
The youngest Young Armenian who chatters in 


They are one and all exempt from—nay, are quite above 
suspicion 
Of the prejudice of politics, of calling, or of race, 
And without exception occupy the very best position 
For disinterested judgment on the merits of the case. 
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So, ! timid Unionists, and on! to Separation ; 
oo) own your flag of Empire, to be permanently 
led : 


For these impressive utterances, beyond all dispu 
Are “the voice ”"—so often mentioned—*“ of the Civilizéd 
World.” 


REVIEWS. 


LEADING WOMEN OF THE RESTORATION.* 


yas pleasantly-written book was suggested, we learn, by a 
perusal of the late Dean Plumptre’s Life and Letters of 
Thomas Ken, “The names of the famous women whose lives are 
here sketched are mentioned in juxtaposition in Dr. Plumptre’s 
book, and he eagerly welcomed the offer of the present writer to 
take up his suggestion of publishing a study of their lives, their 
influence, and their surroundings.” We fear that the title be- 
stowed upon this “study” may cause disappointment. “ Lead- 
ing Women of the Restoration”—of course one knows them. 
Barbara Palmer, Louise de Kéroualle, Hortensia Mancini, the 
trio “ whose charms,” to quote Macaulay's stately phrase, “ were 
the boast, and whose vices were the disgrace, of three nations ”— 
Nell Gwynn, Moll Davis, Beck Marshall—all the fascinating 
sinners of high and low degree. Nothing of the sort. If it is in 
the hope of meeting these and such as these that the reader 
takes up Mrs. (or Miss) Johnstone's work, most assuredly 
he will be disappointed. Her “Leading Women of the Re- 
storation” are Rachel, Lady Russell; Mary, Countess of War- 
wick; Margaret, Lady Maynard; Mrs. Hutchinson; Mrs. Go- 
dolphin—examples for good, and not for evil, to their sex. 
Criticism may, perhaps, fairly take exception to the title. The 
author herself admits that Lucy Hutchinson “can scarcely be 
said to have belonged in any sense to the court of Charles II.” 
Certainly not, we should say; nor, though she lived till after 
1675, can she be classified as a woman of the Restoration. Her 
first mental training was received before the Civil Wars began, 
and her character was formed under their influence. She was 
forty when the King came to enjoy his own again, she was the 
wife, and soon became the widow, of a man deeply committed on 
the wrong side, and in her later days of poverty and obscurity 
it would appear that she was not even “leading” in her own 
family, for she sadly wrote, “ My infirmities and imperfections, 
joined to my outward ill-successes, have much weakened my 
authority and made it of no force with all persons.” 

Indeed, it may be questioned whether the term “leading” is 
applicable to any of the good women here commemorated. They 
were of that salt of the earth which happily is to be found in all 
times, even in the worst ; but their influence was exerted rather 
to check than to lead. They were not, in short, typical of what 
is commonly understood by “the*Restoration.” At the same 
time, it is well to be reminded of the existence of an under- 
current of purity and devotion beneath the flowing tide of frivolity 
and vice. It is well, too, in consideration of the loud-voiced 
claims of Puritanism and Nonconformity to a monopoly of the 
religion of the seventeenth century, to be reminded that the 
Anglican Church could train such saintly women as Mrs. 
Godolphin, née Margaret Blagge, Maid of Honour first to the 
Duchess of York and then to Queen Catharine of Braganza. 
Her fame has been kept alive by the accident of her finding a 
confidant and director in the person of the diarist John Evelyn, 
her senior by some thirty years. Their acquaintance, which was 
entered into almost reluctantly on his side—for it was with diffi- 
culty that he could bring himself to believe in the virtue and 
piety of a young Court lady—ripened into a warm and steadfast 
friendship. He managed her fortune for her, and, as he says, 
“did, to the utmost of my poor ability, advise and serve her 
in all her secular, and no few spiritual affairs and concerns.” To 
him she confided the early and constant attachment to Sidney 
Godolphin which conflicted in her mind with aspirations 
towards a life of celibate devotion. Evelyn judiciously counselled 
her to set aside her ascetic ideal, and to make herself and 
her lover happy, which she eventually consented to do. The 
marriage was private, and was for some time kept a secret even 
from Evelyn, who was naturally hurt by this unexpected with- 
holding of her confidence ; but her subsequent contrition soothed 
his wounded feelings, and he readily found excuses for her, “ con- 
sidering the empire of a passionate love, the singular and silent 
way of the lover, whose gravity and temper you know so well, 
and with whom I had nothing of that intimacy and endear’d 


of By Grace Johnstone. With 


friendship, which might entitle me to the confidence he has 
since not thought me unworthy of.” How close, indeed, the 
friendship between the two men became is sufficiently attested by 
the terms in which Godolphin, when agonized by the dangerous, 
and, as it proved, mortal illness of his wife, after two years of 
happy marriage, wrote to Evelyn, begging “your charitable 
prayers for this poor creature and your distracted servant.” The 
brief letter, coming from a man of Godolphin’s reserved disposi- 
tion, is one of remarkable pathos, Very touching, too, is the 
paper written by Mrs. Godolphin in anticipation of her death, 
and conveying her last requests to her husband. She accuses 
herself of many imperfections, specifying “want of judgment 
in the management of my family and household affairs, which 
I own myself to be very defective in,” and “ being often more 
melancholy and splenetic than I had cause to be.” Godolphin’s 
profound sorrow at her loes—it is recorded that he “ fell down as 
dead” when she passed away—would seem to show that, as in- 
deed Evelyn intimates, she was too severe in her judgment of her- 
self. In truth, setting aside her prevarication with Evelyn in the 
matter of her marriage, her character was so admirable that some 
readers may find more human interest in the less perfect Mary 
Boyle, afterwards Countess of Warwick. Under the influence of a 
Court-bred sister-in-law, Mary Boyle in her early years spent her 
time “ in seeing and reading plays, and in exquisite and curious 
dressing.” Under the same influence, she allowed herself to fall in 
love with Mr. Charles Rich, second son of the Earl of Warwick, an 
though her father at first strongly opposed the ,match, she carried 
her point, and at the age of sixteen married the man upon whom 
she had set her heart. This alliance brought her into a family of 
religious tendencies, and being more especially moved by devout 
gratitude for the recovery of her only son from a dangerous ill- 
ness, she became what in later days would have been described 
as “serious,” and did her best for the spiritual improvement of 
her less exemplary husband. She records in her diary how, on 
returning to him after a short absence, she spoke to him on the 
subject of swearing, “ which I with great plainness told him I 
observed he did more than when I left him.” On this occasion 
“ God was pleased not only to give him patience to hear me, but 
he seemed also to be affected at what I said.” But Lord 
Warwick (as Mr. Rich had now become) was, in some measure 
by his own self-indulgences, a martyr to gout—which probably 
accounts for his swearing more than he had done—and his stock 
of patience was not large. The result was, that on November 26, 
1667 :— 
‘ My lord, without any occasion given by me, fell into e 
passion with me, which troubled me so much that I fell 
into a dispute with him, wherein I was very passionately 
affected, and spoke unadvisedly with my lips, telling him that 
I was so much troubled with his unkindness to me, that I 
was weary of my life. After I came from him, too, I wept 
's on for m ing so many tears for anything but 
my and for being pe bein with what His frend 
was pleased to order for me.’ 


Evidently, even after her conversion, Lady Warwick had a 
temper of her own. She had difficulties, too, with her husband's 
nieces, young ladies of apparently somewhat headstrong disposi- 
tion, whose education she superintended ; and we are told that 
“she reproaches herself many times for having fallen into 
disputes with them, and for having let her temper get the 
better of her.” But, despite her temper and his temper, Lord 
Warwick highly valued and trusted her, At the time of the 
death of their only son, the chief fear the Earl expressed was lest 
the loss should kill his wife, who was, he said, more to him than 
a hundred sons, and he showed his confidence in her by leaving 
her sole executrix of his will, with a life-interest in all his pro- 
perty. Lady Maynard, whose biography follows, is a more 
shadowy figure, as, beyond the references to her in her friend 
Lady Warwick's diary, “almost all our knowledge” of her life 
“jis derived from the funeral sermon preached by Thomas Ken, 
afterwards Bishop of Bath and Wells, on her death in 1682.” 
Upon the lives of Lady Russell and Lucy Hutchinson, who are 
comparatively well-known figures, we need not here dwell. 

The strictness of the religious observances of those days is 
noticeable, and it will, perhaps, surprise some readers to find that 
practices which in the popular mind are attributed to modern 
“High Church” or “Ritualist” views are revivals, and not 
novelties. Lady Warwick, though she seems to have had Puri 
tanic leanings, and though, according to the preacher of her 
funeral sermon, “ she was very far from placing religion in ritual 
observances,” yet “failed not to attend twice a day with exem- 
plary reverence” the public service of the Church, and‘ on one 
Good Friday at least, as she herself records, she observed a 
strict fast, “abstaining from all sustenance till night.” Nor 
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was private devotion neglected, as is amply shown in Evelyn’s 
account of Margaret Godolphin’s religious observances, even 
while she was still a Maid of Honour, or when she was 
staying in Paris with the ambassadress, Lady Berkeley, in 
whose house cards were played four hours a day, to Margaret’s 

t affliction. The extensive and unostentatious charities of 
the devout ladies of those times should also be noticed. Putting 
poor children to school was a favourite form of benevolence, 
practised alike by the Whig Lady Russell and the Cavalier 
and Court-bred Margaret Godolphin. Among the multifarious 
charities of the latter is specially mentioned the setting free of 
indigent debtors from prison. Lady Warwick, who “ expended a 
third part of her income in charitable uses,” also “ educated num- 
bers of young children at schools in neighbouring towns,” besides 
providing “wholly or in part for many hopeful scholars at the 
Universities,” and impartially assisting ejected Nonconformist 
ministers and conforming clergymen whose livings were too 
mall to afford them a proper subsistence. In short, a perusal of 
this book may correct the idea which at present pervades much 
popular religious literature—that “ personal religion” and active 
philanthropy were hardly developed in England before our own 

entious and fussy age, or, at ‘earliest, before the rise of 
Evangelicalism in the last century. 


NOT UP TO SAMPLE.* 


Gove of our readers there may be to whom the names of 
Krashibashi and Captain Bumpkins are not unfamiliar, who 
have bewailed the dishonesty of Mme. Corneille and the sad 
fate of the blue paper elephants, who respect the mystery of the 
Talking Image, and who do not consider devilled ham proper food 
for Chelas. These samples of Flap-Chela were, with others, ex- 
tracted at the time—more or less—of their serial appearance in 
& periodical] called Lucifer, through divers numbers of which the 
romance entitled The Talking Image of Urur gradually developed 
itself. The entire work is now before us, being published as part of 
an “ American Authors’ Series.” The author avows himself to be 
Franz Hartmann, M.D., and he “ 'y” dedicates his 
story “to my personal friends and teachers, Helene Petrowna 
Blavatsky and Colonel Henry S. Olcott.” It is more sad than 
éurprising that the bulk is nothing like so attractive as the 
sample. When we do not know who any of the people were, 
“or why they were there, or what it is all about,” there is a cer- 
‘tain pleasure in reading of their fantastic proceedings, and being 
suddenly informed that Krashibashi said it in fun or that it came 
out of his own head. But when the same statements are mere epi- 
sodes in an ordered and rather long tale of uniform absurdity, they 
are foolish without being in the least entertaining. We read at the 
last how the Talking Image lay on a table jabbering sham philo- 
sophy until it faded away into pink light, without even finding it 
st all ludicrous, The abruptness of Dr. Hartmann’s style, which 
has a pleasing novelty in a single chapter taken at random, 
bec omes depressing when you three or four together. Then 
the volume contains an intolerable quantity of hopeless 
Dr. Hartmann asserts that “the events described” in his 
story “or their equivalents have actually taken place.” He is 
also extremely indignant because nearly all his last chapter was 
omitted by the publishers of Lucifer. The consequence is that 
“in this emasculated shape the story, instead of being what it 
otherwise would have been, namely a forcible illustration of well- 
known and undeniable truths, is made to appear as if it were 
merely an uncalled-for satire or burlesque upon a certain so- 
called ‘Theosophical ’ Society; a performance which would be 
perfectly useless, and which was never intended; as the affairs 
of that Society do not interest me in the least.” The Society 
in question appears to be that of which Dr. Hartmann’s 
friends and teachers, the lamented Mme. Blavatsky and Colonel 
Oleott, were—for aught we know are—respectively President 
and Secretary. We are disposed to agree with Dr. Hartmann’s 
estimate of hie own work as “ made to appear,” with the qualifica- 
tion that the nonsense which the publishers of Lucifer omitted 
from the last chapter does not affect its nature or quality in the 


A HALF-CENTURY OF CONFLICT.+ 
ITH these two volumes Mr. Parkman fills up the one re- 
maining gap in his History of the French in America. A 
* The Talki 
By Franz Hartmann, M.D. London: 
4 
t ate By F. Parkman. 2 vols. London; 


Half-Century of Conflict is the name he gives to the struggle 
between French and English during the fifty years or so which 
extended from the beginning of the century to the eve of the 
Seven Years’ War. The object of the book, and, we may add, 
its necessary defects, are sufficiently indicated in Mr. Parkman’s 
own preface. He says :— 
‘This book, forming Part VI. of the series called France and 
England in North America, fills the er between Part V., 
“Count Frontenac,” and Part VII., “ Montcalm and Wolfe,” 
so that the series now forms a continuous history of the efforts 
of France to occupy and control this continent. In the pre- 
sent volume the nature of the subject does not it an un- 
broken thread of narrative, and the unity of the book lies in 
its being throughout, in one form or another, an illustration 
of the singularly contrasted characters and methods of the 
rival claimants to North America.’ 


The want of unity which Mr. Parkman candidly confesses is, 
indeed, conspicuous enough in his two volumes. They are filled 
with incidents which have not always, nor even often, any 
obvious connexion with one angther. To us the events in them- 
selves hardly seem to deserve the lengthy treatment they receive 
from Mr. Parkman. It is true that his two volumes only contain 
a little over six hundred moderate-sized pages of narrative, and 
might be compressed by the printer into one volume of no great 
bulk, and of reasonable-sized type. But the matter of the book 
might well have been subjected to a process of compression by the 
author. Even Americans must get a little tired after a time of 
so much repetition of the same story. There is a sentence on the 
last page of Mr. Parkman’s second volume which is really a not 
inapt summing up of a great deal of his work. “ For two years,” 
so it runs, “after the incursion of Rigaud the New England 
borders were scourged with partisan warfare, bloody, monotonous, 
and futile, with no event that needs recording, and no result 
beyond a momentary check to the progress of settlement.” This 
sentence might, with little or no exaggeration, be applied to the 
whole half-century of conflict. Raids of Indians, or of Indians 
and Canadians combined, revenged by counter raids of the Eng- 
lish borderers, make up the staple of the story. It is a weari- 
some one relieved by very few deeds of intrinsic interest, and by 
hardly a single character which we care to remember. On the 
whole, our enemy was more clever at the game than we were. 
The French Canadians, as Mr. Parkman has shown in earlier 
works, were really very good at guerrillero fighting. Our 
colonists, on the other hand, though it was most unfair to call 
them cowards, as impatient King’s officers were apt to do, were 
much better at working. Mr. Parkman, who claims not unfairly 
to be impartial, gives many examples of their inefficiency and in- 
capacity for discipline. He also confirms what is indeed said by 
most other authorities of the impracticable character of the colonial 
assemblies—their miserable jealousies of one another or of the 
Crown, and the contemptible selfishness they habitually displayed 
in times of danger. Mr. Parkman makes the usual, and for an 
American obligatory, complaints of the neglect of the colonies by 
the mother-country. But his own narrative proves abundantly that 
any action of the Crown was sure to be regarded with jealousy, 
and that any attempt to maintain an efficient military force would 
have been obstinately resisted by the very colonists who clamoured 
about neglect. The only instance in which they behaved with 
real spirit was the expedition to Louisbourg in 1745. It is told 
at length by Mr. Parkman, and is undoubtedly to the honour of 
the New Englanders, who showed really considerable enterprise 
and courage as well as resource in difficulties. Even in this case, 
however, it is clear that the colonists would have been cut to 
pieces if the French Governor had possessed even commonplace 
spirit and capacity, or if they had not had the support of a naval 
force under Warren. 

The contrast between French and English colonization, which 
Mr. Parkman describes as giving its unity to his book, is also by 
far the most interesting feature in it. The chapters on the settle- 
ment of Louisiana, which have more novelty than the others, 
are even very amusing. It is more than amusing—it is en- 
couraging—to notice the unchanging character of French colonial 
adventures, By altering a few proper names and putting Senegal, 
say, in place of Louisiana, Mr. Parkman’s narrative might almost 
be applied unchanged to contemporary events. We hear of the 
same stamp of explorers ranging far and wide among the savages, 
distributing flags, making treaties and setting up claims to whole 
continents, One delightful person, Father Bobé, priest of the 
Congregation of Missions, argued gravely, in what may be called 
the Brazza er Mizon style, that the whole continent belonged to 
the King of France on the strength of these voyages. In the 
meantime what the French had to show in the way of actual 
colonization was a fort or two, and inhabitants who were dying 
of hunger except “certain thrifty colonists from Rochelle, who, 
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says Bienville, have grown rich by dram-shops, and now want to 
go back to France, but he has set a watch over them, thinking 
it just that they should be forced to stay in the colony.” Govern- 
ment officials and offices, and for population the café-keeper— 
such, on the greater scale or the less, has been the usual achieve- 
ment of France in the way of colonies. The personal jealousies 
and mutual intrigues of the officials make a large part of the 
administrative history of these establishments. Mr. Parkman 
gives one delightful instance of the feuds of governing persons. 
A certain lady who was directress of the “King’s girls” in 
Louisiana wrote to Ponchartrain to complain that the governor 
had dissuaded a Major Boisbriant from marrying her, which he 
had at one time been well disposed to do, and so comments the 
angry lady :—“ II est clair que M. de Bienville n’a pas les qualités 
nécessaires pour bien gouverner la colonie.” She was only putting 
the common French view of colonial governors with more than 
the usual candour. 


THE MEMBER FOR WROTTENBOROUGH.* 


ty the editor of these papers of the 

member for Wrottenborough whether they are to be re- 
garded as the remains of a defeated candidate or contributions to 
be continued. At the close of these sketches the member plays 
another part. He ceases to represent his ancient borough, and 
assumes the white robes of candidature. The book leaves us, in 
fact, on the eve of the General Election. But he makes so brave 
a show of promise in his first report of progress that it may, at 
least, be said that he deserves success. It is scarcely the fault of 
the member for Wrottenborough that his experiences, varied and 
peculiar though they are, should in part relate to matters— 
such as the debates on the Enfranchisement of Women, the Eight 
Hours Bill, and so forth—that have now lost the novelty and 
interest they once possessed. Such sketches deal with real business 
in the late Parliament, and they introduce prominent politicians 
by name. They served the journalistic hour. But it is natural to 
find, at the present hour, that their magic has evaporated. Within 
the House the experiences of the member for Wrottenborough are 
far less instructive and delightful than the story of his relations to 
the world outside. As the devoted representative of an enlightened 
constituency he is an engaging person. He is the type of the 
conscientious average member, who questions not, neither does he 
speak. If he cannot, by speaking, provide his constituents with 
entertainment within the House, he is not sparing of purse and 
ingenuity in amusing them at home. Like good Captain Reece, 
in Mr. Gilbert’s ballad, he is assiduous in promoting the comfort 
of the borough. Nor is he content to gratify his sense of duty 
merely by such ordinary measures as the gift of public gardens, 
ruinous and ridiculous indulgence to his tenants, and an obsequious 
deference to all the host of plagues and bores that commonly 
beset members of Parliament who are candidates for popularity. 
As if to compensate for his silent seat in the House of Commons, 
he displays a prodigal activity of word and deed among his 
constituents, always in the direction of entertainment, though in 
varied lines, 

For example, he runs a circus and menagerie, on a magnificent 
scale and at vast expense. This, like the rest of the member's 
notions, was by no means a bad idea. Among the zoological per- 
formers there was a learned pig trained to give a correct answer 
to the question “ Who is the greatest statesman of the day?” 
Unhappily, at the opening, on the gala night, this educated but 
treacherous beast chose to piece together the letters that form the 
name of the Opposition leader. Yet worse disasters than this 
failed to daunt the courageous member for Wrottenborough. 
Everybody knows how highly esteemed is the annual pantomime 
in a country town, It is anticipated with a fervour, and enjoyed 
with a zest, that are inconceivable to the pampered Londoner. 
From pure zeal for the cause, and possibly inspired by memories 
of The Happy Land, the member attempted to improve the 
occasion by transforming the Christmas entertainment of the 
borough into a political pantomime. The reception of this trans- 
formation scene was extremely hearty. There was no question 
about it and no division of the house, The great originator 
was compelled to fly as if for his life from the insulted audience. 
But the episodes of Mr, A’Beckett's pleasing burlesque are not all 
of this high colour of extravaganza, The patriotism and intelli- 
gence of the electorate are scarcely libelled in these sketches of 
the member's experiences. The extremely local and low character 
of the average voter's interest in politics is, indeed, scarcely bur- 
lesqued at all. Wrottenborough did “not care a brass farthing 


for Home Rule,” and was keenly sensible of the national im- 
portance of its local interests. The candidate’s address is framed 
on true local principles, and is really less profuse in promises 
than many electioneering documents that are more authentic. 


WESTMORLAND CHURCHES.* 


BELLASIS has collected in these two volumes the 
“ heraldry, epitaphs, and other inscriptions in the thirty- 
two ancient churches and churchyards” of Westmorland. This 
is a most laudable achievement. In these days of “ restoration” 
such a record is most valuable. Any one of the thirty-two 
churches may, sooner or later, be afflicted with a parson who will 
call in an architect to take down the hatchments, to remove the 
tablets to a porch or other outbuilding, to pave the paths with 
the gravestones, to fill the windows with gaudy glass, to take 
away every vestige of antiquity, and to substitute modern mock- 
Gothic; and then such a book as this will become the only 
memorial of a state of things which has passed away. Many 
of the thirty-two churches have already undergone the drastic 
process just mentioned, and others are ruined in their turn 
year by year. The hatred of the so-called “Gothic” architect 
to hatchments is difficult to explain. At one church in Wilt- 
shire, Street sacrificed a round dozen of the highest interest. 
The actual hatchment of the son of Lord Chesterfield, to whom 
he wrote the famous letters, was hanging above his grave quite 
lately in a Surrey church, until it was “restored.” In the Isle of 
Wight, Brading similarly lost all these memorials of the now ex- 
tinct Oglander family. At Barton, as Mr. Bellasis remarks, there 
were over the communion table five rows of shields, seven in a row, 
of the families of Arundel, Percy, Lucy, Dacre, Lowther, Lancaster, 
Threlkeld, and others, all of which have been destroyed. In the 
same church the brass of Richard Wordsworth, the poet’s grand- 
father, has been covered over by a “restorer” who laid a new 
floor in 1860. Since these notes were begun, many monuments 
have disappeared ; others again rest behind organs, or in any 
dark corner, and the churches in which they had been set up 
have suffered proportionably. At Kendal, many stones with 
inscriptions were recently buried, “following upon a call to 
owners (partially responded to) to help in the task of putting the 
churchyard in order.” But the Kendal people have not suffered 
so much in this way as the people of St. Margaret, Westminster, 
where, under the fostering care of Archdeacon Farrar, all the 
churchyard memorials have been destroyed, the powerful in- 
fluence of the Duke of Westminster having barely sufficed to save 
the tomb of his ancestor, Alexander Davis, Even the celebrated 
grave of “ Mr. John Gilpin” is gone. 

The memorials enumerated by Mr. Bellasis are seldom of muck 
interest except to members of the families whose names occur 
upon them. Some of the seventeenth-century epitaphs are of the 
usual seventeenth-century character, but they are few in number. 
Of William Guy, who died in 1683, we read :— 

Had been life, brave Guy, thou'dst than 

all's everlasting alderman. 

Sir Augustine Nicholls, a judge of assize, died at Kendal on 
circuit :—“ Comming to give judgment upon others by his com- 
fortable and Christian departure receaved (wee assuredly beleeve) 
his judgment with mercye in the yeare of our Lord 1616.” On 
0 winds of Rental whe died in 1627 there is a curious epitaph 


London bred mo, Westminster fedd me, 
Cambridge sped me, my Sister wed me. 
Meaning, of course, that his sister found him a wife. 

The Wordsworth and Quillinan memorials at Grasmere Church 
are interesting. The earliest in date is that of the poet’s son, who 
died young in 1812. The first wife of Edward Quillinan was 
burnt to death accidentally in 1822. Some curious lines are on 
her monument :— 

These vales were saddened with no common gloom 

When good Jemima ed in her bloom, 

When, such the awful will of heaven, she died 

By flames breathed on her from her own fireside. 
The art of sinking in poetry is well exemplified here, for the first 
line is most promising. That Wordsworth’s own epitaph is in 
prose may be cause for thankfulness after this. There is a rare 
unselfishness expressed in the inscription on William Richardson, 
though the metre halts :— 

Go home, dear wife, and do not troubled be, 

Since Death has parted you and me. 

Grieve not for me nor trouble take, 

But love my friends for my sake. 


* The Member Wrottenborough, Edited his “ Alter wy 
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Rasselas Belfield, who died in 1822, is made thus to describe 
himself :— 
A slave by birth, I left my native land, 
And found my freedom on Britannia’s strand. 
Blest isle! thou glory of the wise and free, " 
Thy touch alone unbinds the chains of slavery. 


This memorial, which is in Windermere Church, is probably 
unique. On the whole, a very large proportion of the epitaphs 
on which Mr, Bellasis has spent so much time and trouble are, it 
must be confessed, of a very uninteresting character. The same, 
or similar, expressions are repeated without end. One lady was 
“an easy and agreeable acquaintance.” Another was “ an ami- 
able woman.” The eulogies are extravagant, and remind the 
reader of what Oliver Goldsmith’s Chinaman thought of epitaphs, 
when he suggested that a man should be compelled to compose 
his own, and then to live up to it. But the truth is evidently 
told of one man. His name was Arthur Smith, and he 
died in 1709, and is commemorated on the south wall of the 
tower of Morland Church in unflattering terms. He was, it 
seems, well known in Westmorland as a teacher of psalmody. 
“ He had naturally good endowments for this profession, sufficient 
to have procured him a decent maintenance and rank in society ; 
but inexperience, thoughtless and intemperate disposition, brought 
him into the want of all the comforts, and very frequently the 
common necessaries of life. In this condition he lived té the age 
of eighty.” We cannot but wish Mr. Bellasis had chosen a county 
abounding in more interesting inscriptions; but these two plump 
volumes are a monument at least of his industry and accuracy. 


BOMBAY, 1885-1890.* 

y gee Presidency of Bombay is an especially inviting topic to a 

writer who aims, as does Sir William Hunter in the present 
volume, at giving “a general view of how a great Presidency of 
British India is governed in our own day.” Such views are 
hardly to be obtained except by concrete instances, and no Indian 
province is better qualified than Bombay to serve for the pur- 
poses of illustration. Though comparatively small in area and 
population, it presents a remarkable variety alike in physical 
aspect and national characteristics. The blazing sand-wastes of 
Sindh, the Western Ghats deluged by the full burst of the mon- 
soon, the black-soil plateaux of the Deccan, and the fluvial tracts 
of Guzerat do not present more striking contrasts than are 
afforded by the temperaments of the different classes of the 
inhabitants. In Sindh the official finds a race which, ever since 
the invasion of the Arabian fleets in the eighth century, has 
been essentially Mubammadan ; and the problem here is to adapt 
the administration to an “ old-fashioned, unenergetic, declining 
class,” once the rulers of the province, so that the more vigorous 
Hindu may not enjoy a monopoly of public employment, nor a 
Muhammadan population be ruled by Mahratta Brahmans. In 
the adjoining province of Guzerat, on the other hand, the popula- 
tion has, despite a long series of Muhammadan invasions, re- 
mained essentially Hindu, and the object here is to stimulate a 
local Hindu population—long accustomed to the alien rule 
of Muhammadans, Mabhrattas, or English—to hold its own in the 
struggle of life against the keener energy and self-assertion of 
more vigorous neighbours. Southward lies the true Mahratta 
country, and the administrative problem here is to manage an 
able and excitable Hindu population, not, like the Sindhian or 
Guzeratee, accustomed to foreign subjection, but inheriting the 
instincts of a conquering and predatory race, and still cherishing 
traditions of the time when their forefathers shattered the Mogul’s 
tottering throne, and made the Mahratta name a terror from the 
Khyber defiles to the lowlands of Orissa. The extraordinarily 
rapid development of the Mahratta Confederacy, its torrential 
system of invasion, the splendid dreams of universal empire which 
fired its leaders, the military prowess of its ill-ordered hordes, 
its prolonged and stubborn resistance to its European rival, 
which added so graphic a chapter to the history of British ascen- 
‘dency in India, are circumstances which, Sir W. Hunter reminds 
us, were likely to bequeath some difficulties to the present rulers 
-of the country. 

In the case of the Mahratta landholder the difficulty was the 
greater because the transition from the epoch of organized plun- 
der to the precise legality of the English régime involved him in 
grievous hardship. His land-tax, under his native rulers, was 
high. It was not, however, rigidly exacted ; for the Mahratta 
chiefs, returning laden with the booty of ravaged provinces, were 
mot inclined to enforce their local imposts with exactness. 


I, London. 


They “had elaborated armed ion into a lucrative 
revenue system.” On the other hand, the soldier came back 
from the campaign a wealthy man, and found no difficulty in 
meeting a higher revenue demand than the yield of his holding 
would justify. As the growth of British rule gradually curtailed 
the area and opportunities of plunder, the position of the Mahratta 
landowner suffered a twofold deterioration. The Government 
became more exacting; his means of complying with those ex- 
actions were cut away. The result was that the first British 
administrators of the Mahratta country found the landed class 
broken by a crushing land-tax, and had in every instance to 
commence operations by a material diminution of the State 
demand, 

The consequence has been that nowhere in India have the 
problems connected with the State ownership of the land pre- 
sented themselves in a more direct and interesting form. In 
Bengal the creation of a class of great proprietors removed the 
English revenue officer from immediate intercourse with the 
people. In the North-Western Provinces the taxpayer is repre- 
sented by the head of the village community. In Bombay the 
revenue system is based on a precise, scientific examination of the 
capacities of every holding, in the way of soil, aspect, climate, 
irrigational facilities, and the neighbourhood of roads or markets, 
This sort of scrutiny could be carried out only by a highly 
efficient staff, and several vigorous administrators in Bombay 
have insisted on an exceptionally high standard of efficiency. 
Nowhere is the district officer constrained to devote so large 
a portion of his time to personal intercourse with the people. 
He lives under canvas, travelling about his district for some 
hundred and eighty or two hundred days, as compared with 
the sixty or ninety days devoted to this class of duties in other 
provinces. To an officer from Bengal, says Sir W. Hunter, 
“the Bombay Civil Service seemed a small but exceedingly 
active body with a very big head,” 

Provided with this excellent material for an object-lesson in 
the mechanism of a provincial government, Sir W. Hunter has 
given an elaborate account of each branch of the Administration. 
He begins with the Governor's Council, and, having selected the 
five years of Lord Reay’s Administration as the period to be illus- 
trated, he gives biographical sketches of Lord Reay and his 
colleagues in the Council, which consists, for all executive pur- 
poses, of the Governor, two civilian officers, and the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Bombay army. The personality of these officials 
is of greater importance than the superficial observer is apt to 
imagine. The relations of the Local Councils to the Central 
Government are not precisely demarcated by law or precedent. 
At certain points—some questions of finance and legislation, for 
instance—the boundary lines are perfectly distinct; but else- 
where there is sufficient confusion to allow of controversy, if an 
aggressive or self-assertive spirit got the better of good sense and 
tact. Nothing is more conspicuous in the history of Indian 
administration than the necessity—which has again and again 
made itself felt—of placing the supremacy of the Governor- 
General beyond dispute. Nor does the decentralization policy 
of recent years in any way derogate from that supremacy, 
though it leaves a wider area open for the discretionary 
action of the officials who, in subordination to the Viceroy, 
represent the Queen’s Government in the various provinces 
of the Empire. Lord Reay, we learn, was in favour of still 
further decentralization, and regarded a cautious extension 
of the powers of the Local Governments as a wholesome 
corrective to the benumbing influences which the routine of a 
huge bureaucracy is so apt to engender. As regards the prac- 
tical working of his Government Lord Reay appears to have 
departed in two somewhat serious particulars from the pre- 
vailing tradition, In the first place, he rebelled in somewhat 
trenchant fashion against secretariat domination. The Indian 
Secretary is apt to dominate. He is, presumably, of excep- 
tional ability ; he is bound to know his subject thoroughly ; he is 
able to colour each topic of discussion with his own idiosyncrasies 
or convictions. His influence with the responsible authorities is, 
and ought to be, great. In the case of a feeble or indolent 
superior and a powerful Secretary it may easily become excessive. 
Lord Reay took effectual precautions against being himself the 
victim of Secretariat despotism. “He departed from the system of 
receiving regular weekly visits from his Chief Secretaries, and of 
transacting work with them in person. . . . He preferred reading 
what the Secretaries had to say, and then talking over their 
opinions with the members of Council when a difference of 
opinion arose.” This departure from the system which prolonged 
experience has introduced in every other province was, at any 
rate, courageous. We are not told anything as to the success of 
the experiment. It, no doubt, secured independence for the 
Governor; on the other hand, it deprived him of assistance 
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= 
which, newly arrived from England as he was, and inexpert 
in Indian topics, would have been of exceptional value. Sir W. 
Hunter hints that it was more approved by the outside public 
than in official circles. “It was,’ he says, “sometimes not 
altogether agreeable to the immediate entourage of the Governor, 
and perhaps tended to temper the enthusiasm with which some 
Governors have heen regarded by their Secretaries.” 


Another innovation introduced by Lord Reay in the procedure 
of administration was, we think, of still more questionable expe- 
diency. “He preferred,” we are told, “to discuss questions with 
his Council individually, to the more formal meetings of the 
Council itself.” His principal colleagues took the same view, and 
the result was that “Councils were only held when the collective 
decision of the Government was required,” the rest of the work 
of the Administration being carried on by an interchange of 
official minutes. Lord Reay’s opinion was that, “by steady in- 
dividual discussions with his colleagues,” a question was more 
likely to be thoroughly threshed out than at formal meetings, at 
which it might be difficult for a member to recall an opinion once 
delivered. Parliament having decreed a system of government 
“jin Council,” it is, we should have thought, open to doubt 
whether the substitution for it of government “by interchange 
of office-boxes” was strictly legal. In any case, such an arrange- 
ment would be out of the question in any case in which the 
topic was such as to call for promptitude in decision, and it is 
easy to see how soon it might lend itself to irregularities in the 
case of a domineering Governor or an indolent and unconscien- 
tious colleague. A member of Council composing minutes at his 
leisure in the solitude of his study is a very different and, we 
incline to think, a far less valuable factor in an Administration 
than the same man confronted with his colleagues, influencing 
them, and being himself influenced in the sturdy conflict of 
personal discussion. 

We must not attempt to follow Sir W. Hunter in his minute 
and detailed account of the several branches of the Bombay 
Government. The relations of the Government with Native 
States, the large number and close proximity of which are lead- 
ing characteristics of this Presidency; Public Education; the 
Management of Forests, a topic which in Lord Reay’s time had 
given rise to somewhat acute controversies between the official 
custodians of the forests, bent on developing them, and their 
aboriginal inhabitants, whose habits involved their destruction ; 
the administration of the Land Revenue, with its curious history 
and special difficulties; the Public Works, nowhere more con- 
spicuous for their importance and success than in Bombay—are 
each described with a fulness and exactitude which, if they make 
unwelcome demands on the attention of the casual reader, have 
the result of rendering the subject really intelligible to the 
serious student. In the chapter on Finance Sir W. Hunter gives 
an admirably lucid account of the system of “financial pro- 
vincialization,” which of late years has undergone such rapid 
development, and has worked such wonders in the rebabilita- 
tion of the Indian Exchequer. The subject of Excise and 
General Taxation naturally introduces the vexed question of 
the morality of a revenue derived from alcoholic drinks, and 
shows in a striking manner how the best efforts of the Govern- 
ment to solve a difficult problem in the way most conducive to 
the public welfare are impeded by the ignorant and reckless 
criticism which it seems to be the unhappy destiny of Indian topics 
to provoke in Parliament and other influential quarters. Sir W. 
Hunter's survey is completed by a sketch of the Judicial, Magis- 
terial, and Police systems, and of the District Boards, Municipali- 
ties, and other forms of local self-government, which, during the 
last decade, have assumed euch important dimensions in this 
portion of the Empire. Nothing is more remarkable throughout 
than the impression of rapid development and healthy automatic 
growth which the history of each branch of the public service 
leaves on the mind. The Presidency of Bombay, in its present 
phase, displays but few traits of that immovable conservatism 
which used to be regarded as the traditional attribute of an Eastern 
community. All is life, change, new industries, fresh opportuni- 
ties of wealth, the courageous advance of a prosperous and enter- 
prising community to a higher level of domestic and social 
well being. The growth of Bombay and Kurrachee into ports 
and commercial emporia of first-class importance sounds more 
like that of some new American capital than the develop- 
ment of long-existing and established communities. It is almost 
startling to learn, amidst the rush of statistics, that some 
old-world ways are still uneflaced, and that “at this day 
the bankers’ guild in Surat devotes a part of the fees, which 
it levies on bills of exchange, to animal hospitals, true sur- 
vivals of King Asoka’s Second Edict, which provided a system 
of medical aid for beasts, 250 years before Christ.” Such a col- 
lision of ancient and modern—such putting of old wine into 


new bottles—is not likely to be unattended with some rude 
shocks, some injury to the interests of individuals or classes, 
some friction of which the careless observer may easily mistake 
the real cause and significance. Such compilations as the present 
enable the rcader to realize the true import of the phenomenon of 
modern Indian society. To the student of Indian administration, 
seriously desirous to master its problems and understand its technical 
machinery, they are invaluable. But their principal importance lies 
in the enormous economy of time and labour which they afford to 
those who are engaged in the practical administration of the 
country. We are confident that a young Bombay official who 
devoted some weeks to the perusal of this volume and the thorough 
mastery of the various topics with which it deals, would start 
upon the discharge of his duties with a fuller insight into the 
nature of those duties, and of the probable effects of his action on 
the communities concerned, than without such assistance he 
would have been able to obtain by years of unenlightened experi- 
ence. Lord Reay is to be congratulated on the good fortune 
which has committed the history of his term of office—which was 
not without its official anxieties—to the judicious handling of so 
competent and accomplished a chronicler. 


SELECTIONS FROM SWIFT.* 


the objections to selections are numerous and 
often strong, there is in certain cases at the present day a 
force majeure which ought to overcome them. Very few volu- 
minous “ Works,” other than those of novelists, is it possible to 
induce the British book-buyer nowadays to purchase in a hand- 
somely printed and complete library edition, unless it is produced 
in limited numbers, so as to pay its expenses without the danger 
and (to the purchaser) the disgust of “ remainder” copies. Even 
cheap popular editions of such works, if they run to more than 
two or three volumes, have little chance of sale. Now Swift is a 
writer who ought to be read, and who, even if the works of others 
who have squatted on his demesnes are evicted, fills no small space; 
while, for this reason or that, large parts of him can hardly hope 
now to find a public. Accordingly more than one attempt has 
been made of late years to present him in more or less copious 
excerpt. But nobody has undertaken the task with such quali- 
fications for it as Mr. Craik, whose Life of the Dean long ago 
showed his attitude towards the subject to be a model of combined 
sobriety and scholarship. From the first volume of these Selec- 
tions, the preface of which contains a sketch of the proposed con- 
tents of the second, we can pronounce without much doubt that 
it will be the most useful form in which Swift has yet been pre- 
sented to ordinary readers and book-buyers, whose shelves are 
not very capacious, and whose desires, perhaps, are not omni- 
vorous. It will not—no selection will—replace the complete 
“ Works” to the real student ; but even he will lose less than in 
some other cases. For, of those complete editions which occur 
to our memory, the little duodecimos or 18mos which were 
issued in the middle of the last century are incomplete, con- 
fused, and very difficult to orientate oneself in; Nichols’s is 
inaccurate and cumbrous; Scott’s, which was executed with 
much less knowledge, and at a much busier period of the 
editor’s life than his Dryden, stands as an edition a good deal 
below that excellent work of English scholarship; and the only 
other known to us is awkward in shape and unpleasant to read. 
Mr. Craik, if he goes on as he has begun, will leave hardly any 
part of the great Dean’s work unrepresented, and will present it 
in a more carefully cared-for shape than any previous editor. For 
it is generally known that Swift took little trouble about his 
published works—in some cases, indeed, abandoned them to 
others to bring out, with an equal indifference to pecuniary gain 
and self-conceit—and it is not so generally known that his editors 
have not always been careful to set the results of this paternal 
indifference right. Mr. Craik’s notes are not extremely volu- 
minous, and he never indulges in that indiscriminate gaol- 
delivery of miscellaneous, and often irrelevant, reading which 
seems to some persons the appropriate honour to pay to a great 
classic. But in this volume alone they amount to something like 
a hundred close-printed pages, and we have seldom noted in them 
either a real difficulty passed over or a sham one unnecessarily 
raised. That the Life is excellent need hardly be said. We did 
justice long ago to Mr. Craik’s larger work on the subject, and, 
though the dictum that a short Life should always be subse- 
quent, not preliminary, to a long one is rather a counsel of 
critical perfection than a practical maxim of literary work, it is 
here carried out. 

* Se’ections Edited b Craik. Vol. 1. Oxford: at 


The contents of the present volume begin with the early 
serious poems. We can hardly agree with Mr. Craik that these 
poems “give proofs that Swift might have achieved success in 
other than humorous or sarcastic verse.” Dryden was the least 
jealous of men, and Dryden’s verdict on cousin Swift’s Pindaricks 
seems to us irreversible. To take comparisons with his own con- 
temporaries only, they are a little better than the worst of Young’s 
similar work, a good deal worse than the best of the similar 
work of Dr. Watts. But they are extremely interesting, for 
the estimate of his genius and its development ; and we suspect 
that most of those who have hithero condemned them have con- 
demned them unheard. It was, therefore, distinctly desirable 
that they should appear here. Of the prose, the Tale of a Tub, 
the Battle of the Books, and part of the Journal to Stella, with 
selections from the Examiner, will find no objectors; and we, at 
least, approve of Mr. Craik’s inclusion of the Dissensions of 
Athens and Rome; wherein, it need hardly be said, the dissensions 
of Athens and Rome contribute little more than the names. The 
piece, though stiff, and a little smacking of the novice, is an 
excellent example of that application of literary faculty and 
literary knowledge to politics which has been more than justified 
by results. It is possible that Swift, if he could have entered 
Parliament, would have been a not much better member than 
Mr. Mill, and not nearly so good a member as Mr. Burke, who, 
after all, was, as a Parliament man only, no very striking success. 
But, to those who wish to understand politics, whether as a quali- 
fication for Parliament or not, he is more valuable than Mr. Mill, 
and not much less valuable than Mr. Burke. The other ex- 
tracts it is superfluous to praise. We shall only say that Mr. 
Craik’s observations on some popular fallacies as to Swift's reli- 
gious and other sentiments are excellent. We shall look forward 
to his second volume, where he will have, if not a greater, a still 
more varied and more generally interesting material to draw 
upon. As it is, if we could hope that any considerable number 
of Englishmen will in this volume read, mark, and digest the 
Tale of a Tub, we should sleep sound for the future of Britain. 
The Tale of a Tub does not teach all truth, for, though Mr. 
Craik justly defends the author from the charge of irreligion, the 
“heroic furies” in religion, in poetry, in love, in other things, 
were always denied him. But we had almost said that it con- 
tains the antidote and sterilizing influence to all the worst and 


most poisonous germs of error. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL.* 


M* PRATT’S volume contrasts very favourably with the 
sketches of hurried tours which egotism foists on the public. 
He writes so well that we could wish he had dwelt in greater 
detail on his adventures and trying experiences. He is a daring 
traveller and an enthusiastic exploring naturalist of the school of 
the Wallaces, the Bates, and the Hudsons, who is prepared to 
submit to hardshipsand not to be daunted by difficulties. He has all 
the tact and the indomitable patience which are essential to making 
his way among races that are savage or but half-civilized. He has 
collected much valuable information as to a wild country very 
little known, and the strange manners and customs of its inhabi- 
tants, who are rather feudatories than subjects of the Chinese 
Emperor. Nor can we doubt that his contributions to zoology, 
entomology, and botany are at least as important. Modesty is 
his most conspicuous quality, and in his anxiety to avoid the sus- 
picion of bookmaking. he has passed over with merely casual 
notice the scenes and places that have been previously visited by 
s. But his expedition would scarcely have been so 
successful had it not been for the friendly assistance of the French 
missionaries, who have formed settlements and been diffusing 
their faith in the remotest districts of China. Mr. Pratt, who 
seems to be blessed with ample means, engaged a numerous staff 
of attendants and collectors, detaching parties under the charge 
of headmen. He was bold enough to take his wife and children 
with him, although after a time he was compelled to send them 
home. Travelling up the Yang-tze to Ichang was comparatively 
easy, and as Ichang is the last of the treaty ports, he decided 
to make it his residence for a year. The Consul helped him 
to rent a Chinese house, but it was by no means a 
luxurious abode for a lady. It had mud walls and a timber roof; 
there was an earthen floor, and there were neither ceilings nor 
partitions. Under the windows was a great cesspool, daily re- 
plenished from the city, and drawn upon by the surrounding 
* To the Snows of Tibet China. A. E, F.R.G.S. 
From the Arctic Ocean to the Yellow Sea. By Julius M. Price, F.R.G.S. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1892. 
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gardeners. No wonder the author was glad to charter a house- 
boat, in which he proposed to pass the summer months. Thanks 
to the precipitous gorges and frequent rapids, there were great 
difficulties in the navigation of the Upper Yang-tze, and imme- 
diately above Ichang the scenery is extremely savage. He de- 
scribes a day’s stalking in the Goat Glen, which is situated on 
one of the tributary streams. Beneath impracticable precipices 
rivulets trickle down through huge piles of boulders, and the 
plants that grow in profusion on each patch of irrigated soil 
make the secluded glen a natural garden. As for the goats, 
there is no getting at them, except by hurling stones over 
the brink of the opposite precipice. The stones, descending 
by leaps of several hundred feet, startle the animals from 
their shelter in the thick copse-wood. Notwithstanding the 
perils of shipwreck on the rapids, a flourishing trade goes forward 
on the river, to the great benefit of the Chinese revenue. The 
chief exports are rhubarb, which is sent to Europe, with the 
queer simples, vegetable and animal, which are in general use in 
the Chinese pharmacopoeia. Among sovereign specifics are 
powdered elk-horn and dried centipedes. Silk and musk make 
up the cargoes; and there is a large import business done in 
Manchester goods. Ascending the river, Mr. Pratt was struck by 
the gigantic creeping plants, each of them covering an area of 
about half an acre and sheltering numerous colonies of pigeons 
and thrushes, The sheer cliffs which narrowed the river-bed at 
the rapids were scored by the bamboo ropes of generations of 
boatmen, and there were deep cavities worn by the steel-shod 
poles used in fending off. Some of the large junks had crews of 
eighty men, and they engaged besides the services of gangs of 
trackers, Everything depends on the strength of the rope, and it 
is in the contract for the crews to be supplied with their coffins. 

When Mr. Pratt was preparing for a trip to the wild district of 
Chang-Yang the great embarrassment was ready money. Not 
that his credit was not good, but he had to provide himself with 
thousands of bulky copper cash, for silver was too valuable for 
common use. Though he confined his equipment to what was 
strictly necessary, he loaded fifteen coolies, He employed local 
labour and paid his people well; yet after a two months’ sojourn 
he found himself an object of suspicion. It was believed that 
he brought ill luck to the district ; he was boycotted and mobbed, 
and went in terror of his life. But he had the pluck to hold on, 
till a message to the distant authorities brought relief, with dire 
retribution on his persecutors, who were mercilessly “ squeezed ” 
by the officials of the law. Pushing onwards to the frontier of 
Tibet, some of the travelling was decidedly dangerous, though 
the natives take it as a matter of course. There was one mauvais 
pas, overhanging an abyss, where the foot-track is simply scraped 
in the shale and is washed away by each successive shower. 
Yet even in these almost inaccessible wilds there were French 
missionaries, who gave him hospitality and generous assist- 
ance. In the semi-Tibetan town of Tu-tsien-lu he met the 
American traveller, Mr. Rockhill. It was occasionally en- 
livened by the passage of one of the Government couriers 
who regularly carry despatches between Lhassa and Pekin. 
One man does the entire distance. He is tied to his saddle; 
he never stops except to shift horses; and at each relay where 
he changes his guard of soldiers he makes a light repast on a 
raw egg. Mr. Pratt was informed that the hard work often 
proved fatal, and we can only wonder that any human being 
survives through a single journey. The book concludes with the 
‘account of his camping out in the Tibetan snows, at an altitude 
of about 15,000 feet above the sea-level. Though there were 
heavy storms in the middle of June, it was not the snow that 
scared him away. But there, again, he was the victim of super- 
stitious prejudice. The medicine collectors, who at first had 
been inclined to be friendly, associated him with the severity of 
the season; they stirred up the inhabitants to sign a petition, 
and as the Mandarin detested foreigners, there was nothing for it 
but to leave. On the return journey he picked up his detached 
parties of collectors, and was satisfied with the results of their 
labours. He seems to have felt amply rewarded for dangers and 
hardships by the valuable contents of the cases he brought to 
England. 

Mr. Price’s journey was also an adventurous one, and his narra- 
tive is nearly as exciting. As travelling artist for the Il/ustrated 
London News, he obtained a berth on board a steamer chartered 
by the enterprising ‘syndicate which hopes to open a trade route 
with Northern Siberia by way of the Arctic Sea. We fear the 
speculation must always be precarious, if we may judge by the 
difficulties the Biscaya experienced before she cast anchor in the 
estuary of the Yenisei. The troubles among the ice-floes and the 
drifting pack must be serious even in an open season, and when 
the season is exceptionally severe the passages are hermetically 
sealed. The navigation of the mighty Yenisei, which takes its 
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rise in the confines of China, is by no means safe or easy; the 
current is tremendously strong, and the sand-banks are constantly 
shifting. Storms blow up suddenly from the ocean or the bound- 
less tundras, and as the river is sixty miles in width for more 
than a hundred miles there is often a heavy sea running, Mr. 
Price’s nerves, as well as his patience, were sorely tried 
before he reached the city of Yeniseik. To this point the 
journey had been dreary enough; there were low banks 
which at first were bare and then covered with stunted 
forest, with here and there a village, consisting of a few sheds and 
hovels clustering round a wooden church. It was an agreeable 
change to Yeniseik, which is a fair specimen of a flourishing 
Siberian city. Being the centre of gold-fields, there are many 
capitalists among the citizens. There are three handsome 
churches, with a club and a theatre; but there is no sort of 
hotel. Considering what Siberian hotels are elsewhere, that is 
perhaps not to be regretted, for there is no lack of hcspitality, 
and there are good lodgings. The stranger is struck by the 
sumptuous palaces of the millionaires, and the native Siberians 
of the lower orders ought to be kept inclover. For be it charity, 
or be it ostentation, when a millionaire is embarrassed with the 
balance at his banker's, he forthwith builds and endows some 
public institution. Yet he makes his fortune under severe re- 
strictions. He can only sell the gold to the Government; he 
has to pay at a high rate, on a fixed scale, for smelting, assaying, 
transport, &c., nor can he retain even a small nugget for 
himself without receiving special permission. At Krasnoiarsk, 
which is a somewhat bigger and more pretentious Yeni- 
seik, and at Irkutsk, Mr. Price saw a good deal of the 
prisoners and the convict system. On the whole, his re- 
port is distinctly favourable. He thinks that the ordinary 
criminals, who for the most part look unmitigated villains, 
may congratulate themselves on being Russian subjects. 
Capital punishment is practically unknown, so that they may 
accumulate murder on murder without fear of ulterior conse- 
quences. Labour being in demand, if they behave decently, they 
soon obtain tickets-of-leave ; and in the prisons, though the outer 
gates are locked, otherwise there is scarcely an appearance of 
restraint. He saw little of the overcrowding which shocked 
Mr. Kennan; but he admits that the atmosphere is often in- 
tolerably foul. At Irkutsk there were workshops of all sorts in 
full swing; there were jewellers, engravers, and even artists, 
for many clever forgers were “ doing their time,” and were much 
looked up to by their fellow-culprits and the officials. Driving 
southwards, first in sledges, and afterwards in cumbrous taran- 
tasses, Mr. Price had many troubles and not a few narrow escapes 
before he reached the southern slopes of the mountains of Mon- 
golia. The winter was breaking; the ice on Lake Baikal was 
fissured, the roads were threatened with snowslips, and the rivers 
were in flood. He had exchanged a superabundance of moisture 
for drought when he was crossing the dismal Gobi Desert ; but he 
was very fortunate in being attached to the Russian Parcel Post, 
which is in charge of two experienced Cossacks, who saw him 
safe to Pekin. 

Miss Thomas, we are told, is a promising Australian artist, and 
a passionate admirer of the modern French masters. That, from 
the artistic point of view, she should have greatly enjoyed her 
scamper through Spain was very natural, but we cannot discover 
any special reason why she should have given us her fugitive 
impressions in a rather bulky volume; though, indeed, she can- 
didly says as to one chapter that it was written simply to relieve 
the tedium of a dull day within doors. We knew hefore that 
Velasquez and Murillo were meritorious painters ; we had heard 
something of the architectural glories of Burgos and Seville; nor 
is there much of the sensation of novelty in the elaborate de- 
scription of a bull-fight. Still, there is pleasant enough skimming 
in the book, especially where Miss Thomas finds similarities be- 
tween the scenery of tawny Spain and the waterless plains of 
her native Australia. 


THE FRENCH NAVY, 1639-1792." 


r= inquirer were to ask for a good account of the adminis- 
tration of the Royal Navy we are afraid that it would be 

to refer him to the original authorities scattered up 
and down between the Record Office, Acts of Parliament, Blue 
Books, and papers buried in Service Journals, How many 
students in modern English history could say offhand what was 
the difference--if any—between’the Board of Admiralty and the 
Navy Board? A man with leisure and a taste for the subject 


* Essai sur Vhistoire de Cadministration de la Marine de France, 1689- 
1792. Par Lamibert de Sainte-Croix. Paris: Calmann Lévy, Editeur. 


can find it out, but the reader who hopes to find it in one 
manageable book will be most cruelly disappointed. Not so the 
Frenchman bitten with a desire to know something of the his- 
tory of his navy. He will find plenty of information about it, 
arranged for him with a fair share of that neatness and lucidity 
of exposition which make both the charm and the value of French 
text-books or historical monographs. M. Lambert de Sainte- 
Croix has now added to the list a useful account of the 
organization of the French navy, and the various changes made 
in it, from the days of Colbert down to the great revolutionary 
convulsion. The volume is more useful than entertaining, except 
where the amusement is given quite unconsciously. It is to us, 
at least, very pleasant to find a brief reference to the battle of 
La Hogue, in which the burning of the ships is called “an 
accident,” and not a word is said of Sir George Rooke, or the 
boats of the English fleet. Again, M. Lambert de Sainte-Croix 
is not to his own knowledge making a joke when he says, “ La 
presse avait lieu en Angleterre; étant donné que |’Angleterre 
était une ile, il était permis de penser que tous les citoyens 
étaient en état de naviguer ”—yet it is a really funny observation. 
One touch of humour (unconscious) in M. Lambert de Sainte- 
Croix will, of course, remain hidden to the most acute French eye 
to the end of time. It isto be found in the contrast between 
passages in which we are told how noble it was in Choiseul and 
Louis XVI. to hate England, with other passages noting how 
deplorable it was that there were wicked foreigners who actually 
hated France. 

What we are afraid must be called the slight dulness of this 
book is, to a considerable extent, the fault of the subject. The 
author has not undertaken to write about the fighting of the 
French navy, but to describe its administration, This might be 
made entertaining enough, but it necessarily wants the colour 
and movement of the military side of the history. After reading 
our author, we understand better why no such work as his has 
been produced here. The English navy has grown gradually, 
here a little and there a little, from the necessity of the case, out 
of the life of the nation. Its organization has come from innu- 
merable orders and regulations, many of them being little more 
than official recognitions of what the navy has done for itself. 
The French navy has been made by nice well-drawn-up coherent 
ordonnances. We shall not make invidious observations about 
the oak and the clipped yew-tree. Still it is a fact that the 
French navy is much more a specimen of the topiarian art than 
the English. Now, it is much easier to tell how the yew 
was cut into a fighting cock than how the oak grew, trunk, 
branch, and leaf. M. Lambert de Sainte-Croix gives an account 
of the successive clippings and trimmings. First, the French 
navy was forced up by Louis XIV., and then it was cut into 
mould by the great ordonnance drafted by Colbert, though not 
actually published till after his death. Then the tree grew dread- 
fully ragged and unhealthy during the last days of Louis XIV., 
and so remained till Choiseul took it in hand towards the end of 
the Seven Years’ War. He made strenuous effort to pull it 
straight, and something was done. Upon his fall there was a 
relapse till Turgot became secretary. He did something to re- 
vive the force, but he, too, was able to effect little that was 
permanent. The great revival of the French navy before the 
American War was mainly the work of Louis XVI., and of his 
Minister, the Maréchal de Castries. All these administrators, 
and the many transient and embarrassed phantoms who came 
between them, published ordonnances. This book gives summaries 
of all these official documents, and illustrates them by some 
account of the circumstances which caused them to be made. 


It will be obvious that a work of this order is largely, indeed 
almost wholly, made up of details, of which no approach to a full 
account can be given in a review. Those who wish to consult it 
for the exact provisions of Colbert’s ordonnance, the modifications 
of Choiseul, and the reorganization of Maréchal de Castries, must 
go to the book itself. We can only point out one of the general 
features of the history of that navy which was for so long our 
natural enemy. It is, then, curious to see how entirely the 
French Marine was the work of the Central Government at Paris. 
When the impulse from headquarters was vigorous and intelli- 
gent the force was strong after a fashion. When that impulse 
was wanting it withered. We cannot see from this book that 
the navy itself originated anything. It may be safely asserted 
that the very reverse is true of the English navy. That-is the 
work of the admirals and captains, and has grown with a life 
of its own, in spite of the Admiralty, or at least with very little 
help from it, How far this difference is due to that very com- 
pleteness of organization which gave the French navy its apparent 
vigour at certain periods is a question worth asking in these days 
of elaborate regulation. Certainly the minute provisions of the 
various French ordonnances, with their rigid limitations of power 
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and responsibility, appear to have made all personal independence 
impossible. There was no room for the elder Byng or Hawke, 
for Rodney or Sir Charles Douglas, for Howe and Nelson. Suffren 
alone has the stamp of these men, and he only by accident and 
partially. Which was cause here and which effect would be 
perhaps difficult to decide. Did the ordonnances shrivel the 
men? or is there something in the nature of the Frenchman 
which makes it natural to him to go according to a routine and 
in arut? It is the everlasting question of the Sufi pipkin. We 
can at least be satisfied that our navy was spared the beautiful 
paper completeness of the French, and then as a check reflect 
with some uneasiness on the modern tendency to approximate to 
the ideal of Colbert, Choiseul, and Castries. 


TWO SAXON CHRONICLES PARALLEL.* 


WHEN in 1865 Professor Earle published his Two Saxon 
Chronicles Parallel, the value of his work was universally 
acknowledged, and it has ever since been held in high esteem by 
all engaged on early English history. Excellent as it is, how- 
ever, it is easy to perceive that the volume before us is, as far 
as it goes, a decided improvement upon it. The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle is at present known to exist in six manuscripts; a 
seventh, which was almost wholly destroyed by fire in 1731, is 
represented in the first edition of the Chronicle published by 
Abraham Wheloc in 1644, and not long ago a single folio of an 
independent Chronicle was discovered and published by Professor 
Julius Zupitza. Each of these manuscripts contains a distinct 
version of the Chronicle, and presents special points of interest. 
Mr. Earle chose as his two main texts, the one called the “ Win- 
chester Chronicle,” because, as Mr. Plummer says, “ it is believed 
to be based upon a chronicle, now lost, which had its origin at 
Winchester,” and the version which from its many notices of 
local history is universally held to have been written at Peter- 
borough. The Winchester book given by Archbishop Parker to 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, ends as far as the Chronicle is 
concerned at 1070, though for some seventy years and more before 
that date its annals are few and scanty, while the Peterborough 
Chronicle, by far the longest of all the versions, is carried down 
to 1154. Along with these two texts, Mr. Earle printed supple- 
mentary selections from the other versions, wrote, as an Introduc- 
tion to his work, a critical disquisition of much learning and 
ingenuity on the characters and values of the different versions 
and their relations to each other, printed some interesting 
addenda to the chronicles, and completed his volume with a 
glossary for the two main texts. 

Mr. Plummer, who has worked on his predecessor’s lines, is 
too conscientious an editor to accept anything as satisfactorily 
established that he has not himself tested, and has for the 
present book collated all the texts afresh—a work, we need 
scarcely say, entailing immense labour, which has been re- 
warded by the discovery of several inaccuracies, hitherto un- 
detected in earlier editions, and will be gratefully appreciated 
by all scholars. Letters left out in the text and supplied by 
the editor are marked, as in “cyn[g],” and letters or words 
left out by the scribe as he wrote, and afterwards written in 
above the line, are marked by converging strokes, as “ for‘d’ferde ” 
and “‘to’.” In some cases the omission of a letter, and the subse- 
quent correction, are a matter of real importance ; for, as we are 
reminded here, the scribe’s first spelling of a word sometimes 
tells us how he pronounced it. The footnotes contain the various 
readings and matters of a like kind, and the printed texts, while 
preserving the peculiarities of punctuation in the MSS., are 
rendered easier to read by a sparing, though sufficient, use of 
commas and semicolons. In the selection of passages supple- 
mentary to the main texts Mr, Plummer has exercised his 
own discretion, adding some passages to those in Mr. Earle’s 
book, and leaving out a few that appeared to him to be 
superfluous. Among those added we specially welcome the scrap 
discovered by Professor Zupitza, which relates to the years 
1113-1114. Mr. Plummer’s glossary contains not merely every 
word, but every form in the two main texts, and «very word in 
the supplementary passages from the other versions. A glance at 
Mr. Earle’s glossary will suffice to show how great an advance 
has been made in this respect in the volume before us. The 
Preface merely gives a succinct account of the different versions 


of the Chronicle now known to be extant, and of the methods 
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adopted by the present editor; the interesting Menologium or 
Metrical Calendar and the Gnomic verses printed in Mr. Earle's 
Preface being here placed in.an Appendix, to which there is 
added another Appendix of insertions from the bilingual Canter- 
bury book and the Acts of Lanfranc in Latin written at the end 
of the Winchester Chronicle. A second volume will be devoted 
to an Introduction and critical notes. The reason of the delay 
in the completion of the work is satisfactory. Mr. Plummer is, 
we are happy to hear, engaged in editing the text of Bede's 
Historia Ecclesiastica for the Clarendon Press (to which, we trust, 
he will add the Vite Abbatum and the anonymous Historia 
Abbatum), and it would, as he remarks, be preposterous, in the 
strictest sense of the word, to deal with the Chronicle before 
dealing with the Ecclesiastical History. We shall look forward 
with much interest both to his edition of Bede and to the com- 
pletion of his present work ; for the instalment now before us is 
as thorough and scholarly a piece of work as could possibly be 
done ; it reflects the highest credit on the editor, and is in every 
respect a volume on which Oxford men may rejoice to see the 
name of the Clarendon Press. 


VICTORIEN SARDOU.* 


Mss BLANCHE ROOSEVELT’S monograph on M. 
Victorien Sardou, introduced by a preface from Mr. 
Beatty-Kingston’s practised pen in order “to set forth the 
author's qualifications for fulfilling the task she has undertaken,” 
has very many merits and very few faults. Indeed, the only 
fault we are disposed to cavil at lies in the vast number of mis- 
prints in the French quotations and expressions. This is 
ticularly hard upon Miss Roosevelt in her quality of “ officier 
de l’Académie Frangaise,” as it also is that by one of these blun- 
ders she is made to describe Versailles as a suburb of Rio, of all 
places in the world. 

To turn to the more welcome task of discussing the book apart 
from its printing. The author is, to begin with, to be congratu- 
lated on having written what is in name and intention a personal 
study in so tactful and graceful a way that no living, no nor even 
dead soul could take a grain of offence at any line in it. In this 
connexion the author has shown a perfect taste in giving no 
clue to the identity of a brilliant writer now deceased, and once 
the idol of Sardou, who was cruelly disillusioned on meeting him 
by chance. The few who know the story, or can read between 
the lines, will be grateful to Miss Roosevelt for her reticence. 

For the rest, nobody could possibly be better informed on her 
subject than the author, or write of it more pleasantly and un- 
affectedly ; and when she diverges into critical paths her cri- 
ticiem, whether one fully agrees with it or not, is invariably keen 
and logical. Personally we do not at all agree with what she 
says of the torture scene in La Tosca, yet one sees reasons for her 
view, which is excellently expressed. Just before this, by-the-bye, 
is a sentence concerning Court etiquette in Italy in which the 
very odd use of the word unauthentic makes either nonsense or & 
contradiction in terms. We must not quote too much from a 
book which is short, and which everyone interested in dramatic 
authorship should read, but we may quote what Miss Roosevelt 
fully and tersely says of Sardou in his capacity as writer :— 

‘ Putting aside all natural qualities, I should unhesitating] 
style Sardou the greatest dramatic artisan of the epoch. i 
use the word in the proper sense, meaning a labourer or 
builder; a man who makes form out of matter, who mosaics 
the tiniest bits into that which becomes a great whole. Who 
but he can find those ingenious situations, those startli 
attitudes and audacious chimeras, which abound in his works 
For the mind is not merely ingenious, but the workman is 
such a master of his craft that he begins by knowing his own 
weaknesses, and ends naturally by playing upon the weak- 
nesses ¢ In he me in 
1D, Is dramatis ‘sone to the very verge the 1DLe— 
more and hay reel into the guif of the bathetic 
and impossible.’ 
This is true, and “all this is very feelingly expressed.” The 
instances adduced are apt, and Miss Roosevelt is right in calling 
La Haine a “so-called failure.” Elsewhere the author gives a 
practical illustration of the master’s method. She herself took 
him a play or part of a play, and he immediately fell foul of the 
treatment of one character who came on and went off the stage 
without sufficient explanation. She might come, he said, from the 
Arc or the Tour Eiffel. “Elle dérovte tout le monde—and 
your play is well-nigh damned long before it has been either 
heard or played.” The same chapter contains a very interesting 

* Victorien Sardou: a Personal Study. By Blanche Roosevelt, Officer 
of the Academy of France. Preface by W. Beatty.Kingston, London: 
Kegan Paul, Tritbner, & Co, 1892. 
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account of M. Sardou’s “ mise-en-scéne book.” Perhaps, apart 
from this, the most interesting conversation is that on Shakspeare. 
From this it would seem that M. Sardou is in no way of the 
opinion of Voltaire—as was once supposed—but that he properly 
enough reserves a right to criticize even Shakspeare. 

For the rest Miss Roosevelt knows her Paris and its literary 
and artistic world as well as the “ Englishman in Paris ’ knew 
his, and the book, short as it is, is full of anecdotes and allusions 
which are amusing, and have no touch of anything that is not 
pleasant. 


MORE GUIDE-BOOKS. 


R. JOHN LEYLAND'S The Yorkshire Coast and the 
Cleveland Hills and Dales (Seeley) is not exactly a guide- 
book, but it is of the nature of one, and is well suited to come 
into the hands either of a pedestrian along the coast, or of a 
visitor at Saltburn, Whitby, Scarborough, Filey, or Bridlington. 
Mr. Leyland takes his walks in the reverse direction to that 
adopted by Mr. Walter White in a delightful book which since 
its appearance five-and-thirty years ago has sent many a walker 
to the Ridings. Mr. White walked up, Mr. Leyland down, the 
coast. The former is, we think, the better way; for you begin 
with the less interesting scenery and come to the more interest- 
ing ; but either way is good. Mr. Leyland diverges now and then, 
especially, as his title tells, in Cleveland and the neighbouring dales 
as far as Rievaulx; and he devotes a good deal of attention to 
the history and archeology of the district. Despite a little ten- 
dency now to carelessness, now to floridness, of style, he will be 
found a very agreeable guide to a very delightful country. A 
good deal has been done of late years to open it up, but, as we 
gather, it still, except in a few well-known resorts, remains toler- 
ably unsophisticated, and nothing can spoil the coast from Flam- 
borough Head to Huntcliff Nab. Drawings by Mr. Alfred 
Dawson and Mr. Lancelot Speed increase the attraction of the 
volume. 

The eighth edition of Murray’s Handbook for Norway has been 
thoroughly revised, and, we should imagine, in the main rewritten, 
by Mr. Consul-General Michell, and now appears as a very 
thoroughly edited and business-like book, Besides the advan- 
tages of the index arrangement, common to all the new 
“Murrays,” it has plenty of maps and plans, a detachable road- 
book in a pocket, which will be very useful to pedestrians and 
the persons who call themselves cyclists, a very well-urranged 
and full selection of routes, and the usual hints to travellers, 
which are, we think, as well done as in any guide-book we have 
ever seen, if not better than in any. 

Mr. J. R. Boyle's Guide to Durham (London: Walter Scott) 
is a very elaborate volume. Durham, though an exceedingly in- 
teresting county, is not large ; and it has here seven hundred and 
fifty pages closely printed in square crown octavo. The author, 
however, who is an F.S.A. and enthusiastic in his fellowship, 
finds this space none too much for his descriptions of Durham, 
Bishop Auckland, Barnard Castle, Raby, Brancepeth, and the 
other architectural and historical localities of the Palatinate, 
Indeed, he devotes two hundred and fifty of his pages, or a third 
of his book, to the City of Durham itself. On scenery, on the 
other hand, and similar subjects, though he does not neglect 
them, he is not very copious, and he is apt to borrow in the first- 
named respect from others. This, however, is much better than 
“panning out” in fine pseudo-Jefferies style on scenery. There 
is a long and business-like introduction on the flora of the county, 
its principal industries—including, of course, mining—its legends, 
folklore, customs, and so forth. Altogether, it may be com- 
mended as a thoroughly workmanlike book of its kind, especially 
from the antiquarian point of view. We are not prepared to say 
that some of the matter which it contains might not with ad- 
vantage have been omitted or compressed, reference being if 
necessary made to places where the specialist could find it. But 
it is a good fault to give too much rather than too little, and, 
on the whole, we know no county which can boast of a guide 
at once so handy and so exhaustive as this. It is true that, as 
has been said, Durham is a comparatively small county; but its 
historical, architectural, and archwological interest is not in 
proportion to its size, and in its mineral wealth it has a subject 
which is altogether lacking in some more extensive shires. It is 
a pity that no thoroughly good series of handbooks of English 
counties has yet appeared, though more than one such has, we 
believe, at different times been planned, and at least one such is 
actuajly in progress now. The revised Murrays will, no doubt, 
shortly put into the traveller's hands something much more 
like what is wanted than has yet been given. But the simple 
fact is that in hardly any case is one man likely to be com- 
petent to do the antiquarian, the perambulatory, the scientific, 
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the anecdotic, the historical, the picturesque, and all the other 
sides of the matter; while few men who are not competent to 
write these various parts themselves are competent to edit the 
writing of them by others. 

The rather costly, but singularly handy and thorough, series 
called “ Conway and Coolidge’s Climbers’ Guides” (London : 
Fisher Unwin) has been enriched by a volume translated by 
Mr. Coolidge from the original of M. Louis Kurz, and exclusively 
devoted to the chain of Mont Blanc. It has the same cha- 
racteristics as the earlier volumes of the series—reduction of 
space to the lowest terms, clothing in a stout garb that 
will stand more than one bad five minutes in the Alps, 
pregnant, and at the same time exact, hints, a careful biblio- 
graphy, and so forth. To the idle turner-over, perhaps the 
most remarkable thing is the frequency of the phrase “no infor- 
mation” about peaks, passes, and glaciers (but chiefly, we must 
own, peaks), in a district which one had fancied to have been, in 
the last forty years, if not earlier, quartered and requartered by 
climbers, till not a square inch of traversable snow or ice or 
rock remained untraversed. It is true that “ no information” 
does not necessarily imply that the ground is virgin; but, as 
Alpine climbers are not usually too shy to talk of their conquests, 
it creates a presumption that way. 

The twelfth edition of Messrs. A. & C. Black’s Where Shall 
We Go? edited and much rewritten by Mr. A. R. Hope 
Moncrieff, has been made a far more useful book than it was 
—and yet its eleven previous editions are at least a consider- 
able testimonial to its earlier usefulness. There is no reason why 
general handbooks of this kind should be superseded by particular 
guides. They have, if anything, the advantage of the latter in 
point of age, for we remember a very business-like fat little 
volume, bound in black leather, and dating from the very earliest 
years of the present century, if not the latest of the eighteenth, 
which in its way and day was as encyclopedic as this. The editor 
probably had— indeed, he admits as much—a good deal of trouble 
with the book. Even as it is, he has not quite purged it of the 
astonishing guide-book English which used to disfigure it, and 
which, no doubt, was not so much the fault of any actual com- 
piler as of the local geniuses, who, in their turn, compiled the 
originels on which he drew. Such a sentence as “ Seaview is the 
first of Ryde’s neighbours, which will some day, perhaps, stand 
in rank with the older town, already throwing out outposts 
towards each other along the three miles that separate them,” is 
certainly not from the same hand that wrote the very neat and 
workmanlike preface to the present edition. But these things 
die hard. They matter the less, because nobody goes to a book 
of this kind for literature. It is gone to for rough preliminary 
information ; and it gives this, and a good deal more than this, 
in respect of all the watering-places of England that are of the 
slightest importance, most of those of Scotland, and not a few of 
those in Ireland. One may differ a little from the views ex- 
pressed here and there. For instance, when we read “ if tastes 
did not differ, what a ran there might be on Ilfracombe,” some 
recent visitors to that once unsurpassed place may shake their 
mournful heads and remark that the run is a fact, a fatal fact. 
But this also is no matter. 

Three revised volumes of “ Baedeker,” London, and its Envi- 
rons, Northern Italy, and a twelfth edition of The Rhine (Dulau 
& Co.), well maintain the reputation of their series. The former 
is in its eighth, the latter in its ninth edition. The twentieth 
edition of the Tourists’ Church Guide for this year and next has 
appeared (London: English Church Union). It is not now 
limited to England, but extends to the Continent, and even to the 
United States. The services of more than five thousand churches 
are here arranged and calendared with a system of information 
which makes it easy for any traveller to discover the functions 
which are likely to suit him, and to avoid those that are not. 

Mr. Deverell’s The Valley of Andorra (Bristol: Arrowsmith) 
is a translation from a French tale of Elie Berthet’s, not a guide; 
but we take the liberty of mentioning it here, because it contains 
in an appendix an account of a pretty recent visit to the quaint 
little community, and because Mr. Deverell bas sent to us with it 
a really excellent map of the State—a map on the scale of three- 
quarters of an inch to the mile, and, therefore, a great deal more 
minute than many with which the traveller has to work in far 
better-known parts of the earth. Now, to a real traveller a map 
is a more precious and blessed thing than a guide itself—is, 
indeed, the very best and most sufficient kind of guide. Here 
shall you see clearly depicted the exceedingly few roads and 
towns which exist in Andorra, and the extremely abundant woods, 
valleys, streams, puigs (hills), estanys (étangs, lakes), and so forth, 
which make up for their absence. There seems to be, by the way, 
in the parish of Encamp, just on the eastern frontier, and under 
the knot of high hills which separate the French from the Spanish 
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Cerdagne, a horseshoe-shaped group of tarns, over a dozen in 
number, called the Estanys des Pessons, which ought to be 
worth seeing, and which is at least very unlike anything we 
ever saw. 

Three more new editions of Mr. Stanford’s Tourists’ Guides are 
before us. Two of them—Mr. Jenkinson’s Lakes and Mr. Rye’s 
Norfolk—are among the best and best-known of the series, the 
former having deservedly reached its seventh edition, and the 
latter as deservedly its fifth. Some very formidable competition 
has not wrested from Mr. Jenkinson his right to be described as 
a most careful, faithful, and trustworthy guide to a district where 
an untrustworthy guide is.not only, as usual, a great nuisance, 
but, much more than usual, something of a positive danger ;: and 
the increasing popularity of the Broads cannot fail to introduce 
more and more tourists every yeatto Mr. Rye. The Rev. Edward 
Conybeare has had more to do in arranging a second edition of 
the guide to Cambridgeshire which was written ten years ago by 
Mr. Hill. There is—a subject not always for rejoicing—always 
something going on in the building way in a University town; 
and with Ely Cathedral as well as Cambridge to draw upon, 
Mr. Conybeare had no lack of matter of interest, which he has 
duly contrasted with particulars of smaller places. He justly 
praises the view eastwards from the door of Ely to the east 
window ; but the same view is far finer taken the reverse way 
from the little gallery which crosses the east window, and is 
masked from below by its transoms. 

The indefatigable Mr. Percy Lindley, who has taken all 
countries and districts served by the Great Eastern Railway to 
be his province, and is gradually mapping them out with guide- 
books, remarkably cheap, very thorough, and by no means badly 
illustrated, now appears with a new sixpennyworth, cheaper, 
if possible, than his former efforts. He shows how, going down 
to Harwich by train, you may sail thence direct to Hamburg, 
and how you may not merely make Hamburg a centre for 
explorations of itself and the other Hanse towns, but do a 
Harzreise on your own account, explore Berlin and Dresden and 
the Saxon Switzerland, coast the shores of the Baltic, and even 
take a further trip to Denmark and across to Norway and 
Sweden. And he does all in less than a hundred pages, with a 
good map and many pretty pictures, and some useful hints for 
travelling. But he is too peremptory as to lace-up boots. They 
are good, but the trouble of them is an abomination to some 
persons, and there are those who have walked five hundred miles 
through rough country in a single pair of spring-side boots with- 
out their requiring to be mended. 

Of guides published in English but of foreign origin, we have 
several to notice. Two new numbers, or groups of numbers, have 
appeared of the now very extensive Ii/ustrated Europe, published 
by Herren Orell Fiissli at Zurich. The smaller deals with 
Maloja; but somehow tales of “ a dining-room finished in Renais- 
sance style and accommodating 300 guests” attract us not. 

Inside Renaissance dining-rooms ’tis hot, 
Right little oe one hath thereof, God wot ; 
The scented dinnery odours burn the air, 
And the guests jabber till we bear them not, 


as the bard sings rudely. The larger, by Fritz Ehrenberg, tackles 
the German Vosges, and to a certain extent Alsace generally. 
Some of the prettiest parts of the Vosges country lie over the 
French frontier, and into these, of course, Herr Ehrenberg tres- 
passes not. We have also a special guide to Lucerne, published 
by the “ Official Traffic Commission ” of that city. 


THE QUEEN’S LETTER. 


Wwe have received from Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons a 

facsimile of the Queen’s Letter to the Nation on occasion 
of the death of the Duke of Clarence, set in a border etched by 
Mr. Leopold Lowenstam after a design by Mr. E. J. Poynter. 
This is an elaborate piece of symbolic ornament, dignified and 
accomplished, if a little heavy in line. Thirteen allegorical 
figures support the architectural framework, and several of these 
figures could only have been designed by Mr. Poynter. We can- 
not praise unreservedly Mr. Lowenstam’s part of the work, which 
is marked by coarse and yet feeble drawing in some places; the 
right hand and arm of Fame, in particular, with which she points 
to the winged Genius above, are deplorably imperfect. On the 
whole, however, the etching is not unworthy of the very interest- 
ing and pathetic incident of which it forms a record. The group 
of Britannia, draped in the flag of England, supported by the 
Watte-like figure of shadowy Grief, is particularly graceful and 
dignified ; and the symbolic ornament of rose, thistle, and sham- 
rock at the base of the design is agreeably arranged. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M LE ROY’S History of the Bull Unigenitus (1) (for that is 

¢ what it comes to, and is, indeed, its sub-title), is, he in- 
forms us, the first volume of a complete history of the relations 
of the Church and State of France with the Papal See during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—in other words, a history of 
Gallicanism and Ultramontanism. Such a thing was extremely 
well worth doing, and M. Le Roy has in this volume shown how 
well qualified he himself was to do it. If only he had not suc- 
cumbed to that wes of the modern historian, the tendency to in- 
ordinate length! This history of fifteen years fills, all told, more 
than eight hundred pages, many of them packed with notes in 
small type. No doubt there is no other period of equal length in 
the two centuries with which M. Le Roy proposes to deal 
that would, on his own scheme, require quite such elaborate 
treatment; but, even after making the handsomest and most 

ine allowances, in how few volumes can we expect it 
to be finished? We have not the slightest wish to reduce 
all the serious part of literature to two-hundred-page “ series 
books”; but there surely should be some mean between this 
and the frightful longwindedness which seems to have taken 
possession of our historians. M. Le Roy is full of matter, and 
he writes by no means ill. But the pages of him! 

The earlier volumes—at least the first—of the Memoirs of 
Hyde de Neuville (2) contained some interesting matter; there 
is not much of such matter in the third. The participation of 
the hero in the rather tea-cuppy revolutions of Portugal in and 
about 1824, when he was French Ambassador there, are recounted 
at inordinate length. But his deeds seem to have amounted to 
little more than attempts to supplant Marshal Beresford in Court 
favour, and to impress on the Portuguese that France-Codlin 
and not England-Short was the friend. Indeed, this part of the 
book, only that it is tedious instead of amusing, reminds us of 
some well-known skits of Thackeray’s on diplomatic ways. The 
Revolution of July put an end to Hyde de Neuville’s political 
career, and Louis Philippe’s people gave a certain éclat to that 
end by arresting him, with Chateaubriand and FitzJames, though 
he had already given evidence of anything but harebrained 
Royalism, as far as the La Vendée business was concerned. He 
survived the new monarchy for nearly thirty years, dying at a 
great age in 1857. Latterly he had lived the life of a country 
gentleman, occasionally writing long letters of advice to the 
Comte de Chambord and other people—letters whereof, as well 
as of his earlier despatches, election addresses, speeches, and the 
like, the editors of this book have been almost inconsiderately 
liberal. 

If “ Féline” is a feminine name, as seems probable, we cannot 
compliment Mme. de Comberousse on her monde. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold might well have cried, “ What a society!” over La dragée 
haute (3). It will be remembered that Dr. Johnson very unjustly 
accused Chesterfield of inculeating the manners of a dancing- 
master and the morals of somebody else. Imagine the morals of 
the somebody else entirely unaccompanied by any manners at 
all, and you will have an idea of the state of society depicted 
here. The author, it is fair to say, does not approve of it, but his or 
her good characters are not much more attractive than the bad 
ones. 

M. Gustave Genevoix’s (4) history of a “ ladies’ battle” has 
amusing elements, and in its later scenes, which are laid in 
London, the author does not describe a man-and-dog fight as 
forming part of the proceedings of the House of Commons, or 
represent the members of the Reform Club as carousing with 
belles petites in that establishment. But his speeches are rather 
too long, and he talks rather too much about his characters. 

In A lentrée de la vie (5) M. Ernest Daudet has started with 
a striking contrast between a convent and the coulisses of a 
theatre, and has ended by devising and defeating the machina- 
tions of an extremely villanous aristocrat who wishes to jilt the 
heroine’s stepmother, and “make an angel of” her brother in 
order to obtain herself and her fortune, after having been earlier 
the cause directly of the domestic misfortune, and indirectly of 
the death, of her father. If these ingredients are not thick and 
slab enough for readers, they must, indeed, be fanatics of thick- 
ness and slabness. 

We did justice to the ingenuity, though we did not wholly 
like the taste, of M. Dick May’s Cas de Georges d'Arrell, His 
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stories in L’affaire Allard (6) are also very ingenious. The first 
introduces a delusion of double personality, and the second shows 
how a blind girl “suggested” to some one to marry her. The 
rest are shorter, but all have a touch of ironic pessimism in them 
which is none the worse for not being heavily “ underlined.” 

We think we liked M. Théodore Cahu (7) best when he was 
Théo-Critt (or was it only Théo, and not Oritt?) and described 
his farces at Saumur. But he is seldom a dull writer. His pre- 
sent book describes how a male person was fought for by his wife 
and his mistress, the former of whom was decidedly and the 
latter somewhat too good for him. 

M. Spoll’s (8) volume of tales is light (if not always comic) 
and readable. The first and longest, Za Chloe, tells of the 
devotion of a little Romany girl to a sculptor, and how she 
supplied him with the model he could find nowhere else, and 
afterwards lost her life in a manner for him. The second shows 
cheerfully how a doctor laid down Ais life for a child who turned 
out to be his own. The third, “ Calibre 7,” is a crime story, which 
is not so dull—but good Heavens! what blasphemy had 
nearly escaped the door of our lips !—and the others are pleasant 
enough. They have somewhat fairy-tale-like happy endings for 
the most part. And what forno? It is not in walking about 
the streets that you find the happy endings; therefore, it is all 
the more pleasant to meet them in books. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS, 


9 ign reproduction in facsimile of old manuscripts and early 

printed books, useful as it must needs be, is especially com- 
mendable when the work reproduced is unique, and in itself 
notable, as holds true of The Dialogue or Communing between the 
wise King Salomon and Marcolphus, edited by E, Gordon Duff 
(Lawrence & Bullen). This very interesting version of one of 
the most popular stories of the middle ages is copied from the 
unique English translation of one of the first printed Latin 
editions, and was printed at Antwerp by Gerard Leeu about the 
year 1492. With the original black letter, the text is also given 
in Roman type, though the old imprint is of so beautiful and 
clear a character that the repetition was scarcely needed. As is 
pointed out in the editor’s excellent introduction on the history 
and traditional sources of the story, the types of Leeu were 
especially cut for printing in English, and copy the charac- 
teristic features of early English printing. A bibliography of 
fifteenth-century Latin editions is appended. 

Professor Skeat’s Twelve Facsimiles of Old English Manuscripts 
(Oxford: at the Clarendon Press) is a choice collection, with 
transcriptions, of specimens of MSS. ranging from the tenth, or 
the latter portion of the ninth, to the fifteenth centuries, and 
arranged in the chronological order of the handwriting, irrespective 
of the date of composition. The series, in short, concludes with 
a page from Chaucer’s “ Balade to Rosemounde” (Rawlinson 
MS.), to which Mr. Skeat assigns a date but little earlier than 
the introduction of printing. The three extracts representing the 
thirteenth century are included in Part I. of Morris’s “ Specimens 
of English,” and it is with the remaining examples that Mr, 
Skeat’s exposition of letter-forms, abbreviations, accents, symbols, 
and so forth, is concerned. The series is admirably representative, 
and must prove of great service to students of Early and Middle 
English MSS. if only they observe Mr. Skeat’s injunction— 
“ With each new MS. one always has to learn its alphabet.” 

Of American fiction—in its short story form—we have sundry 
volumes in varied style, and all in some degree characteristic, 
One, at least, of the three stories in Mr. Wolcott Balestier’s The 
Average Woman (Heinemann) has not a little of the “ vividness” 
of presentation of which Mr. Henry James speaks in his bio- 
graphical note on the author. “ Reffey,” indeed, is a picturesque 
sketch. But there is little in these “slender relics” of the late 
Mr. Balestier that suggests the prejudice in favour of American 
humour, the purely American imagination, the intense relish for 
Mr. Howells’s novels, and other signs of promise and possession 
to which Mr, James testifies. In “Captain, my Captain!” there 
is a clever sketch of a young woman who conducts a provincial 
newspaper victoriously, for all her “ graduating essay view of 
life, and her knotted pink ribbon manner of expression,” and her 
talent for writing articles, advocating a new railway, as if by “a 
kind of trance horse-sense.” But clever as the sketch is, and 
Howellsian the style, the story in effect is far from interesting. 

A Woman of Shawmut, by Edmund Janes Carpenter (Osgood, 
Mcllvaine, & Co.), is a story of New England, a romance of old 
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Boston—Shawmut, Trimontaine, or Tremount, Boston—in the 
seventeenth century. Mr. Carpenter's story is carefully based 
upon authentic historical material, such as the Boston “Town 
Records,” Winthrop’s “ History,” and other annals supply. Yet 
a genuine and pleasant flavour of romance is artistically blended 
with a somewhat antiquarian study of history. The dry bones, 
in fact, live. The story tells of Bellingham’s intriguing for the 
governorship of Boston, and how he robbed his secretary of his 
affianced bride, and how he lived down that scandal, 

ham’s conduct in this matter shows his masterful and arrogant 
character admirably. His wooing and winning of Penelope Pelham 
and the naif behaviour of that smart and faithless young hussy 
are delightfully set forth in Mr. Carpenter's story. The illus- 
trations by Mr. Frank Merrill are very pretty and spirited. 

The romance of history is also the staple of The Lady of Fort 
Saint John, by Mary H. Catherwood (Sampson Low & Co.), 
which deals with the early days of French settlement in Acadia, 
and will certainly please readers who love romance, however 
slight their interest in the records of the “ Massachusetts Histo- 
rical Collection” may be. 

Van Bibber and Others, by Richard Harding Davis (Osgood, 
McIlvaine, & Co.), is a collection of stories and sketches, illus- 
trative chiefly of New York life and society. Though well 
written, they are somewhat flimsy in texture, and by no means 
so lively as the “ Stories for Boys” by the same writer. 

Frankly American is the sentiment that dominates Timothy's 
Quest, by Kate Douglas Wiggin (Gay & Bird). Timothy isa 
very small boy, who has imbibed American humour since his 
birth, and, like all the amazing sharers of his adventures, is 
riotous in his command of it. He begins his career by flying 
from a kind of baby-farm in a New York slum in the company of 
a babe, for whom he is desirous of finding a charitable adopter. 
Such is Timothy's quest, and it is gratified when chance leads 
him to the hospitable door of Miss Avilda Cummins, who is a lorn 
spinster “by every implication of her being, as Henry James 
would say,” living at a pleasant farm-house with Samantha Ann 
Ripley, her eccentric handmaid. From this point in the story 
there is not a little diversion for readers who are not too affrighted 
by a “ dialect ” story of uncompromising fidelity. 

There is no lack of incident, though it is by no means plausibly 
invented, in Mr. W. Carlton Dawe’s Australian romance, 
Mount Desolation (Cassell & Co.) The final scene—the capture 
of two bushrangers after a prolonged struggle—is well imagined. 
But the chief event and turning-point of the story is altogether 
inconceivable. It is simply incredible that Tom Sandford should 
re-enact, literally, one of the most audacious exploits of the ex- 
perienced Kelly gang, without any previous training. Then, 
apart from this objection, the feat itself, + are it possible, is 
inconsistent with the bungling and stupidity he subsequently 
shows. 

Choice and luxuriant quotation is the mark of The Classic Birth- 
day Book, by F. W. Aveling, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, & Co.) Each day in the Calendar of this attractive 
volume has its quartet of quotations in French, German, Latin, 
and Greek, translations of which are given for the instruction of 
the “ English reader” in an appendix. The extracts show dis- 
crimination and taste, such as seldom characterize compilations 
of this kind. 

The County Council Year Book for 1892, edited by T. B. 
Browne, is a portly volume, containing lists of the new councils 
of England, Wales, and Scotland, with summaries of their re- 
spective labours, a brief general review of three years of County 
Council administration, and papers on Tramways and the Water 
Supply of London. Portraits of officials, chiefly of clerks to 
councils, adorn the book. Perhaps more interesting than these 
are the prefatory notes on the extremely diverse applications of 
“excise” money to educational schemes throughout the counties, 
though these items of a three years’ survey might with advan- 
tage have been much more extended and more explicit. 

Reprinted from the Times we have The New House of Commons 
(Macmillan & Co.), a compilation which gives in convenient and 
compact form a complete list and biographical notices of the new 
members, with records of polling, comparisons with the elections 
of 1885 and 1886, with the by-elections during the last Parlia- 
ment, and some very useful analytical statistics by way of 

dix. 


The late Mr. Herbert Fry’s ingenious handbook appears re- 
vised and corrected to date as London in 1892 (Allen & Co.), with 
the capital “ bird’s-eye” views of streets, and excellent maps. 
Both as guidance and information the descriptive text is exceed- 
ingly good. It combines the merits of a sound and complete 
topographical guide with the best features of such Sonate as 
Cunningham’s, 
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(Charles Dickens & Evans) is a novel venture in books for general 
reference, with certain popular elements and a distinctly useful 
aim that should command success. The record deals with the 
year 1891, and is compiled from the advertisements of births, 
marriages, and deaths in the chief London and country papers, 
The plan is a good one, and the system of indexing excellent. For 
example, there are indexes to the day-by-day chronicle of mar- 
riages, the one giving the bridegroom’s name precedence, the 
other the bride's. 

In the new edition of the Aldine Poets we have Shelley's 
Foetical Works, edited.by H. Buxton Forman (Bell & Sons), in 
five volumes, the most handy of existing complete editions of the 
poet. 

Re-issues we have to note of Poetry by Byron, edited by Matthew 
Arnold ; Religio Medici, Sec., edited by Dr. Greenhill; and Tales 
Srom Shakspeare, edited by Canon Ainger; in Messrs. Macmil- 
lan’s “ G. T.” series. 

Among new editions we have The Witch of Prague, by 
F. Marion Crawford (Macmillan & Co.); Three Feathers, by 
William Black (Sampson Low & Co.); The Merchants’ Hand- 
book, a practical treatise, by Dr. W. A. Browne (Stanford) ; The 
New Antigone, a Romance (Macmillan & Co.); Nevermore, by 
Rolf Boldrewood (Macmillan & Co.); The Fair Maid of Taunton, 
by Elizabeth M. Alford (Seeley & Co.); Up Stream und About 
Town (Digby, Long, & Co.) ; and sixpenny “copyright” editions 
of Woodstock and The Fair Maid of Perth (A. & C. Black). 

We have also received Low's Handbook to the Charities of 
London for 1892, a very useful guide to over one thousand chari- 
table institutions (Sampson Low & Co.); Andrew Thomson’s 
Yachting Guide and Time-Tables for 1892 (Thames Yacht 
Agency) ; the Calendar for 1892-3 of University College, Bristol 
(Arrowsmith) ; Stonyhurst and its Tercentenary, “St. Omer's, 
1592—Stonyhurst, 1892,” a retrospect, with illustrations 
(Clitheroe: Parkinson); The Scottish Poor Laws, by Robert Peel 
Lamond, new edition, revised and enlarged (Glasgow: Hodge & 
Co.); The Soteriology of the New Testament, by William Porcher 
du Bose, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.); The Applications of Elliptic 
Functions, by Professor A. G. Greenhill (Macmillan & Co.); 
Theory of Numbers, Part I, by G. B. Mathews, M.A. (Cam- 
bridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co. o ; The Monetary Question in 1892, 
by Ottomar Haupt (Effingham Wilson & Co.); Elementary 
Plane Trigonometry, by R. C. J. Nixon, M.A. (Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press); Grammar and Logic, by J. W. F. Rogers, 
second edition (Simpkin & Co., Ltd.) ; Lessons in Light and Heat, 
by D. E. Jones, with illustrations (Macmillan & Co.); The Early 
History of Trinity College, Dublin, by William Urwick, M.A., a 
tercentenary record (Fisher Unwin) ; Sermons from Browning, by 
the Rev. F. Ealand, M.A. (Elliot Stock); Dark Africa and the 
Way Out, by the Rev. W. Hughes (Sampson Low & Co.); a 
popular edition of The Lazy Minstrel, by J. Ashby Sterry, with 
a drawing by E. A. Abbey (Fisher Unwin); Sardonicus and 
Pandemus, a political satire, with other poems, by G. R. Hedley 
(Scott) ; Sea Foam, by Lizzie Joyce Tomlinson (Sutton & Co.) ; 
and Petronella, by Mary C. Rowsell, second edition (Digby, 
Long, & Co.) 


NOTICE, 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of M8. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS, sent in and not acknowledged, 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SatunDay Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. AnpERsoN & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orricn, 88 SourTHAMPTON Srazer, Srranp, Lonpon, 
_A printed Seale of Charges oan be obtained on application, 

The publication of the Sarurvay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and ccpies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
MAGNIVICNNT DISPLAY OF FIREWORKS 


Lanner aad pro ond Grand Bellet (arranged by Madame Katti 


MAPLE 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


INDIAN CARPETS 
PERSIAN CARPETS 
TURKEY GARPETS 


MAPLE & CO.’S Stock of 
ORIENTAL CARPETS— 


AND 
RUGS 
Is greater in extent and variety than all the other Stocks m 
Europe combined. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 
PARIS, SMYRNA, AND SULTANABAD 
Established Half a Century 


CELLULAR AERTEX 


UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. ne 
boty, with freedom from 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINOIPLE OF 


Titustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, with names of 180 Country Agents, 
sent post-free on application, 
BERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY CHEAPSIDE, B.C. 
BROS., 417 OXFORD SPREET, LONDON w. 


SHIPPING. 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 

THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
[FAVE LONDON ALTERNATE, FRIDAY to 

{ ZNDERSON, ANDERSON, Co. rch Avenue, 


} Avenue, London 
to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 


P. and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
powpaY MALTA 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. ii 


ABERDEEN LINE.— LONDON to AUSTRALIA, 
via Cape of Good Hope, in 42 days. 
THERMOPYLZ .. Capt. A. Simpson ........ ae tons ...... Sept. 20. 
ABERDEEN ...... Capt. C. Taylor .......... 3,659 tons ...... Nov. 30, 


These magnificent full-powe wed. Steamers will sail as above for MELBOURNE and 
taki | Passengers for al New accommoda- 
Third Class oUt is ve Ty Surgeon will accompany 
by Fares—Saloon from 40 Guineas ; "Third Guineas. 
wApaly.t to the Owners, Gro. THOMPSON & CO., 24 Leadenhall! Street, E.C. ; or to the West- 
Agents, SEWELL & CROWTHER, 18 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 


HOTELS, 


[LFRACOMBE.— ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Attractive Sea- 
Swimming 


Resort. Lawn Tennis Courts. Large 


~ RESIDENTIAL FLATS, 
WHITEHALL COURT. 


FACING THAMES AND WHITEHALL PLAOK, 8.W. 


‘These excellent oultes ere Sitted with every modern convenience ~ 
water,electric light and Dope, Bite and 
tT _. extensive views of the river (with the 
centrally situate with respect to the principal clubs, theatres, & 
it the wishes of incoming tenan rentals i nelude a 
of the corridors and staircases, an 


to sui 
atarioo House), Ww. 
BROMPTON. are 


DOBBIN, 


Street 


(CONSUMPTION HOSPITA 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SGUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The begin on Monday, October 3, The College prospectus, 
departmen i coring rtmen: Train 

he: together with ne als "Boke holarsh offered for competi- 


ABERDARE. "HALL 


The ABERDARE HALIJ. of RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS is under the 
tendence of Mies HURLBATT (Somerville Hall, Oxford). 
University College, Cardiff, July 21, 1892. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
LECTURESHIP IN HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
The COUNC'L is prepared to APPOINT a LECTURER in HISTORY and POLITICAL 
‘stipend of the Lecturer will be £200 rer annum. Applications, 
For Arther of and should be sent in on or before Septem! 
ther information apply to 


jardiff, August 9, 1892. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 


T J NIV ERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARD 
LECTURER AND ASSISTANT rerannnnw IN BIOLOGY. 

The COTINCIL is prevered to APPOINT a DEMONSTRATOR end ASSISTANT 
LECTUBER in a stipen4 of £120 annum. It is necessary that candidates 
should have a special knowledge of Botany. Applications, together with printed copies of 

and r » Should be sent in on or before September 20, For 
to 


August 9, 1892. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 
HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, HEIDELBERG. 


Thorouch PREPARATION of C: didates f for ARMV and other EXAMINATIONS, 
also for COMMERCIAL LIF. Special atanticn to French and German, with commer- 
cial correspondence. Chemical Labora‘ 

past the of the College have gained the following successes 
direct from Heidelberg 
Woolwich Entrance. December 1891. First. 
Sandhurst Final. December 1889. Third. 
cart India Ci vil June 1°90, Sixth. 
A. at it in jand.—. 
TTY presen! Eng! Address, Meadow Lodge, Cambridge Park, 


M4Ss0N COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
(WITH QUEEN'S FACULTY OF MEDICINE) 


FACULTIES OF “ARTS AND SCIENCE. 


Principal : {PROFESSOR R. 8. HEATH, M.A., D Se. 


The SESSION 1892-92 will be riday, Sentember 30, by Professor Sir GEORGE 
HUMPHRY, M.D. FRCS, who will the Prices and deliver an 


Complete COURSES of INSTRUCTION are provided for the various Examinations in 
Arts and Science, and the Preliminary Scientific (M.B.) Examination of the University of 
London ; for Students of Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineering: and for those who 
desire to obtain an acquaintance ~ith some branch of Applied Science. Students may, how- 
ever, attend any class or combination of ctnows. 

(There is also a Faculty of Medicine. A Syllabus is published 
by Messrs. CORNISH, New Street, Birmingham, price 6d. ; 

A Syllabus, ciptaining full information as to the various Lecture and 


Courses, Lecture Mewwrs. CORN Hours, Fees, Entrance and Prizes, &c., 
published by RNISH, New — Birmingham, price 6d.; by post, 8d. 
info may be ob to 


TGEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary and Registrar. 
(THE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The a SESSION will commence on Monday, 3. 
The Hos is the largest general Hospital in the kin, and contains nearly 800 beds. 
Number last year. 9.453 : out-patients, 112, ; accidents, 10,846, 
Surgical operations daily. _ Major operations in 1891, 1,144, 
APPOINTMENTS._R Bence &c. Forty 
of these appointments are Dressers, Clerks, Post-morters 
ks, and Maternit three — are 
Holders of resident are also 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIzEs.—Two Entrance Science £75 and 
and two Buxton value £30 and £20, will be offered for competion ot, at 
of 8 to new N Scholarships and Prizes are given ann 
FERS.—120 Guineas in one peyment. or 130 Guineas by instalments. A 
b  Gulnees is allowed to the Sons of Members of the Profession. 
Metropolitan, Metronolitan' District, East London, and South-Eastern Railway 
Stations are close to the Hospital and Colleze ‘ 
For further information apply, personally or by letter, to 
Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT. Warden. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 
Courses of Lestares and Laboratory Work in the of the Wreliminery 


of the University of London will commence 
on October 3, and continue till July, 1893. 
one hole coarse, £18 14s., or £16 16s. to students of the Hosp'tal ; or £5s, 5s. each for 
There is a Special Class for the January Examin: 
For further particulars apply to the WARDEN St the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 


forwarded on application. 
and GUILDS _ of LONDON INSTITUTE. 


The MATRICULATION ENTRANCE E EXAMINATION for CITY GUILDS 
INSTITUTION, Exhibition Road, 8.W., Session will will be held on 


The Courses of Tnstracti adapted to the requirements of person 
to become Mes hhanical, or Rlectrical Engineers. Chemical or ather port 
teachers under the direction of Professors UNWIN, 
HENRICI, Fre, B AYRTON, F-RS,, and ARMSTRONG. FR. 


mae ond partic Instruction and Entrance Scholarshi 
Content Institution, Exhibition W., or at the od 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute, Gresham College, B.C 
SOHN WATNEY, Honorary Secretary. _ 


CRYSTAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


THE SCHOOL OF ART. SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE—LADIES’ DIVISION. 
Edueation of the highest class for Ladies, by Tutorial Rien et and 
University 
Deine tures and Scientific Collections of the Crystal Palace 


in the Library, next Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace.* 


THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL BNGINEBRING. 
NEXT 7 TERN OPENS Monday, September 
I. URSE. II. CIVIL ENGINEERING SECTION. 
OLONIAL DIVISION. For preliminary Practical Training of Young Men for | 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, MARINE AND MINING DIVISIONS. 
Prospectus of the undersigned, in the Library, next Byzantine Coart, Crystal Palace. 


The Saturday Review. 


ST. GEORGE'S OSEITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PARK 
The WINTER October 1, with en INTRO 
DUCTORY ADDRESS by Dr R.L. BOWLES, 


T,2£CTURES for RESPONSIONS, S opt. 28.—A COURSE of 
on subjects for this Exam’ nation in Oxford, commencing 
hour a day, «2 2s. ; for all Course, £3'3s.—Address, 


Fee 
Lan Annorr, M.A. 


Y OUNG LADY, expert Shorthand Writer and Linguist, desires 
post as as AMANUENSIS or PRIVATE SECRETARY. Unexceptionable references.— 
Address, A. L., 87 George Street, Portman Square, W. 


Ts INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 


Parts milling to recelve RESIDENT PATIENTS, full lave and 
The fist inc udes Private STOCKER, 


OPTIONS “AMALGAMATIONS. safest plea 
Money rapidl through | Stocks and Shares. Large tsp ly certa’ 


COLONIAL I INVESTMENT, with OCCUPATION. “ From 


mt time in the ‘ation Gelomies on the River Murray.” boon vers 


with Mildura."’—_ The Earl of Hopetoun Governor of Victoria). the’ 
SOM MISSIONER, Australian Irrigation Colonies, 35 Queen Victoria Street, B.C. 
BRINSMEAD & SONS 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
Iron Consolidated Frames, 


Patent Check Actions, &c. 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SON3, 18 WIGMORE STREET, W. 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &o. 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, 
Incorporated a.p. 1720. 


CLAIMS PAID........£36,000,000, 
LIFE. FIRE. SEA. ng =e 
FOR THE TEST DEVELOPMENTS OF LIFE ASS Rance: CONS 
THE PROSPECIUs OF THE CORPORATION 
Fall Particulars on app to 
CHIEF OFFICE : ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.,or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. | 
THE OLDEST PURELY IN THE WORLD, 


Sum Insured in 1891, £373,700,000. 


T= IMPERIAL coMPANY FIRE. 
Est. 1903.~1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22? PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Bubscribed Capital, £1,300,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, over £1,600,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


LONDON LIFE 
ASSOCIATION 


81 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1806. Funds in hand, #4,150,000. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
FOR RICH AND POOR. 


At high premiums or half premiums; and in either case 
at low or no premiums as age advances. 
“To COMFORT YOU WITH YOURSELF.” (“ Twelfth Night "— 


ASSURE 
Act I, Sc, 2.) 
ESTABLISHED 1968. 
THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Reserve £95,000. 
Fiveper cent, paid on each). Subscription Shares are now being issued. For 


Five per cent. paid on Special Deposits of £500 and upwards made for fixed terms. 
Deposits of £5 and upwards at one month's notiee Four per cent. 
For particulars apply to THE SECRETARY. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
B'RKBECK BANK, Southam Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


CENT pris 
drawn belo below SHARES: and ANNULTIES Purch Bola. 
the at the 1 rate of THE vate of THRE Bank email complated 
ALMANAGK. with particulars, post free, on 
RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


COCOA IN PERFECTION. 


FRY’S COCOA. 


by the Medical Authorities for its 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE, 
MEDICAL TIMES.—**Bminently suit- “1 have oever tasted that { 
able for invalids,”’ like so well.” 


ASK FOR “FRY’S CONCENTRATED 00004." 


—— 


' — 
| 
| 
= — 
| i 
— ' 
There SECTION, with inclusive fee. 
4 ¥.K. J, SHENTON, F.R. Hist. 
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Ohildren 
Sold throughout the World. 


BOOKS, &c. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, axp PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD. 


Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY OATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free, 
‘LIBRARIES PURCHASED —Telegraphic Address: BookmEeN, Lonpow. 
186 STRAND, W.O. anv 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


[aE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in ad : 


Any part of the United Kingdom £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World 110 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
eatch the Friday evening’s mail 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 
‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW 2 a given, 
Now ready, Second Edition, price 1s. 


THE IRISH PARLIAMENT. rom 1782 to 1800: a Short 
History of the bey Parliament: its Birth, Career, and Suatete. With an 
dying of Grattan, as well as several letters between 


tomy & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, 17s. 6d, net, 


RAH’S HISTORY of YAMAN. The Original T. 
with Translation and Notes, by Kay, M.R.A.S. With 


London: Epwarp ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


“ Of great service both to the investor and to the stockbrok gow Mail, 


THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW. Edited by A. J. Witson. 
No.3. AUGUST 1992. Price 5s. (Quarterly.) 
London: LoncMANS, GREEN, & Co. 


THE ARENA. 


AUGUST 1892. 2s. 6d. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS ON THE LECTURE PLATFORM. Mary A. Livermore, 
Il. FRANCIS BACON. 


Oh 


AN IDEALISTIC DREAMER. B. Fiowen. 
A RARE LETTER FROM MRS. BROWNING. Lovisz CHANDLER MOULTON, 
PENDING PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN :— 

REPUBLICAN. Gar. HamILtTon. 

SOUTHERN DEMOCRAT. Hon. Wm. T. M.C. 

NORTHERN DEMOCRAT. Hon. G. Farp WILLIAMS, M.C, 

PEOPLE'S PARTY. U.S. Senator J. H. Kyin. 


THE DANGERS OF AN IRRESPONSIBLE TED CLASS 


THE COMING BROTHERHOOD. Frances E. WILLARD. 

DRESS REFORM IN AMERICA. Frances E. 

THE CHAIN OF THE LAST SLAVE. Susan ELstoy WALLACE. 

‘WOMEN’S CLUBS: A SYMPOSIUM. By Eleven LEADING AMERICAN WOMEN. 


LONDON : BRENTANO’S, 5 AGAR STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


WARNE’S ONE-VOLUME NOVELS—New Volume. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s, 


HIS LIFES MAGNET. 


; By THEODORA C. EMSLIE, 
Author of “A Queen of Roses,” “The Little Lady of Lavender,” &c. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


NEw, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
“THE GIANT’S ROBE. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. 


THE GIANT'S ROBE. By F. Avsrry, 


Author of “ ” 
A Fallen Idol,” “The Pariah, The Talking 


LONDON; SMITH, ELDER, & 00., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


DORA RUSSELLS NEW NOVEL. 


MESSRS. GRIFFITH, FARRAN, § CO. 
announce that they have just published a 
New Novel by DORA RUSSELL, entitled 
“AN EVIL REPUTATION.” — This 
First Edition is issued in One Volume only, 
instead of the usual Three- Volume form. 


By the same Author. 


FOOTPRINTS IN THE SNOW. QUITE TRUE. 

THE VIOAR'S GOVERNESS. THE BROKEN SEAL. 
BENEATH THE WAVE, CRG&SUS'S WIDOW. 
ANNABEL’S RIVAL. HIDDEN IN MY HEART, 
LADY SEFTON’S PRIDE. JEZEBEL'S FRIENDS. 


FERGUS HUME’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE ISLAND of FANTASY. By Ferevs 


—, ane of “Monsieur Judas” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
price 31s. 6d. 
“ This novel is a long way in advance of anytbing Mr. Fergus Hume bas hitherto 
attempted. His style has greatly improved; his conceptions are really nobie, if 
—A 


not 

* Sfost readers of Mr. Fergus Hume's previous stories will be pleasantly surprised 
to find ‘ The Island of Fantasy ’ not merely an exciting romance, but a sufficiently 
well-studied work with some evidence of poetic reeling......A rousing adventure 


story.”—Atheneum, 
“ The author’s most ambitious and his most successful work hitherto a va 


“ Tt contains plenty of exciting incident, any amount of thrilling scenes, wey an 
abundance of adventure. Withal it is a love-story, and thus possesses all the 
elements of romance.”—Pictorial World. 

“ One of the most delightful works of fiction. "— Liverpool Me 

* T have not come across such a romantic story for years. "— Lady's Pictorial, 


CLARA LEMORE’S NEW NOVEL. 


A COVENANT with the DEAD. By 


Ciara Lemorg, Author of ‘A Harvest of Weeds.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
price 31s. 6d. 


“Clara Lemore gives her readers a good run across country, and shows them 
very pretty sport.”—Atheneeum. 
¢ the author has a secret and keeps it well; one is baffled continually without 
being irritated until the enlightenment comes, ”” Speaker. 
* An exceptionally interesting, well-constructed story, in which so much mystery 
overhangs the first two volumes that the reader's attention never flags.” 
ive Mercury. 

“ The plot is clever and well worked out, and although the secret on which it 
turns is fairly open to the reader, the interest never lags for a moment,.”—Guardian. 
“ Considerably above the average three volumes in every particular. Te ans 

“ It is a book of power and individuality to be read and remembered.” 
Whitehall Revier. 
“There is a very well managed ye sods, the solution of which is ski.fally 
delayed until the end.”— Morning 
“ The book is tolerably sure be Queen. 
“ Thoroughly interesting....an ingenious novel and worth reading.”—Standard. 


JESSIE KRIKORIAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


A DAUGHTER of MYSTERY. By 


Jxssiz Krikorian, Author of in Anger,’ “A Knave ani a 
Fool.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, price 21s. 


“ Most powerfully written, unusual, vivid, and of deep interest ” 


Manchester Courier. 
“ By no means devoid of ability......Several of the characters are drawn with 
rable skiil.”—Academy. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO., 39 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON. 


First Edition (large) exhausted in a few days. 
Price 4s. 


INTO THE UNKNOWN: 


A Romance of South Africa. 
By LAWRENCE FLETCHER. 


“This book will hold the Rider Haggard class of readers in entrancement.” 
Liverpool Mercury. 
“The tale is not ill-written at all, and has that air of verisimilitude without 
which the most daringly conceived romance is as sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal. 'Tis a capital book.”— National Observer. 


“* Into the Unknown” is a rattling good story of adventure, which we cordially 
recommend to all our readers.”—British Sport. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lunrepv, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
© SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and % BEDFORD STREET, 
LONDON, Ww C.,desire to call the attention 0 of the READING 
thle terms, orders for STANDARD PUBLICA CATIONS, and for ALL AMERICA 
BOOKS and PERIODICALS._CATALOGU on application. 
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i This pure Solution is the best remedy 
i for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 
INNEFORD’S GNESIA., 
for delicate 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A HURRICANE IN PETTICOATS.” 


IN SPITE OF HERSELF: 


By LESLIE KEITH, 
Author of “ Alasnam’s Lady” &c, 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MRS. KEITH’S CRIME” 
AUNT ANNE. 
By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 


2 vols. crown Svo. 


“ Mrs, Clifford has achieved a success of a very unusual and remarkable kind in 
this book. She has had the extreme daring to take for the subject of her story the 
romance of an old woman, and to fill ber canvas with this one fgure...... She aud 
her treatment are quite original and new. She is often laughable, but always 
touching ; her little figure is full of an ol4- -y-— grace, though grace combined 
with oddity ; her sense of her ‘position,’ her susceptibilities in that respect, her 
have met gen + —, delightful. ate we do not know when we 

with a more loving and recognizable as well as attractive in 
personage 


NOW READY. 


THE STORY OF A 
PENITENT SOUL. 


Being the Private Papers of Mr. STEPHEN DART, 
late Minister at Lynnbridge, in the County 
of Lincoln. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


A HIGH LITTLE WORLD, 


AND WHAT HAPPENED THERE. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 
THE HERITAGE OF THE KURTS. From 


the Norwegian of BsOaNnsTJERNE BJORNSON. With Introduction by Epmunp 
Gosse. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper, 2s, 6d, 


THE CROWN COPYRIGHT SERIES. 


COME LIVE WITH ME AND BE MY 


LOVE. Ropert BucHaNan, Author of “The Moment After” &o, 
Crown 8vo. 5s, 
Globe,— Lana gine the action does not halt for a moment.” 


‘opular Edition, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
MAMMON. ‘By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of 
“ The Wooing o't ” 
nae “ Powerful and entertaining.” 


PRINCE BISMARCK: an Historical Bio- 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“ A work of real importance. English readers ha 
opportunity of understanding tes Caan 


THE MAGISTRATE: a Farce, in Three Acts. 


Volume VI. of THE PLAYS of A. W. PINERO. With an Intro- 
by MaLcotm C, SALAMAN. Cloth, 2s, 6d,; paper cover, 1s. 6d, 


A NEW BOOK ON A NEW SUBJECT. 


THE SPEECH OF MONKEYS. By Professor 
ARNER. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE NAULAHKA: a Story of West and 


East. By Rupyarp Krp.ine and Wotcorr BALESTIER. Orown 8vo. 68. 


The Times.—* A ha’ ell to utilise the respective e 


THE AVERAGE WOMAN. By Wo corr 


With a Memoir by Heyny JAMES. Small crown 8vo. 33, 6d. 


.—“ The attainment shown in this volume is great, promise 
stories which makes the book so 


LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LON & 00.’8 LIST. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA: : 
and other Essays. By James AnTHoNY FroupE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Conrents :—1l. Spanish Story of the Armada—2. Antonio Perez: an Unsolved 

= —* Saint Teresa—4, The Templars—5. The Norway Fjords— 


CABINET EDITION OF MR. LECKY’S “ENGLAND.” 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND inthe EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY. By Wituam E. H. Lecxy. Cabinet Edition. 

12 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each (England, 7 vols. ; a 5 vols. In course of 
Baan & Monthly Volumes). England, V ols, 1.—VIL, and Ireland, 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


The ONE GOOD GUEST. A Novel. By 


Mrs. L. B. Smith,” “The Mischief of Monica,” 
&c, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


The THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. 


By H. Dunnine Mactzop, of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. In 2 vols, Vol. 1. (Fifth Edition), 12s. Vol. Il. 
(Fourth Edition), 14s. 

“ We have had the pleasure of commending so much of Mr. Macleod’s valuable 
work as a teacher of the Science of Economics on previous occasions that we really 
find but little left us to say that is new by way of urging our readers to the study 

us.” — 


THE SILVER LIBRARY. (Yew Volumes.) 


BARING-GOULDS (Rev. 8.) 
The ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT 
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